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November 


The leaves, to-day, are whirling, 
The brooks are all dry and dumb ; 
But let me tell you, my darling, 
The spring will be sure to come. 


There must be rough, cold weather, 
And winds and rain so wild ; 
Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child, 


And when the winter is over, 
‘The boughs wili get new leaves ; 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new, 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew.—Adice Cary 


The twilight .2onth — November. 


. 


The long, beautiful autumn-day is over. The color- 
lights have softly faded, the fallen leaves are nest- 
ling close to the mother breast, the birds have chirped 
their good-bye, and “ all wild things lie down to sleep.” 

Close the door, part the curtains a little wider to let 
in the light,— gather together in cosy circles, and let 
us have a delightful November twilight, full of the 
tender memories of a day that is done. 


It will be such a little while before the spring morn- 
ing will come again, that we will not mourn that a 
needed rest time comes between. 


Only a rest. No “dying,” no “killing,” no 
“ cruelty,” no “ melancholy :”—only a blessed sleep 
for the plant-world in which we have lived and revelled 
since last Maytime. 
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But Nature will not leave us comfortless. She will 
come to us in a hundred forms of winter beauty. The 
first falling snowflakes will rouse the ecstasy of the 
children and we shall all grow young again and more 
sympathetic with these little ones who find joy and 
mystery in the phantom, fleecy things that come float- 
ing down from somewhere— nowhere. Pity the 
little children if there is one primary teacher who can- 
not become a little excited and happy over the first 
snow-fall. Any teacher who feels it a “‘ duty” to say 
“sit down,” or “keep still,” at such a time needs 
praying for. 


Winter Nature Study 


It is a positive satisfaction that Nature offers few 
opportunities in the winter season for the popular form 
of nature study. There is really no excuse in winter 
for tearing things to pieces to discover their anatomy, 
or for going to books for technical names. Snow- 
flakes dissolve and ice crystals melt before they can 
be cut, measured, counted, drawn, added, subtracted, 
multiplied, and jpercented in a class “ exercise.” 
Nature in winter is a panorama. While we gaze the 
scene shifts. But each picture holds, absorbs, con- 
centrates. No half-attention or half-thought can be 
given to their fleeting beauty, or we lose it. The ice- 
enshrouded tree-boughs sparkling in rainbow tints in 
the morning sunlight will not hold their beauty till the 
hour for nature study on the program; the minarets 
and turrets of the frost castles on the window pane 
must be caught before they vanish; and the pendant, 
prismatic icicles will lose themselves in tears if we stay 
away too long. 

What use shall the teacher make of the fleeting 
character of nature-beauty in winter? To impress 
upon the children that nature study in winter is an 
out-door study, just as it should be, in fact, in all 
seasons; only in winter it is imperative that we go to 
her to study her wonderful ways or we miss them 
altogether. 

The children must be encouraged to watch her 
closely, very closely, to find her at her work and sur- 
prise her with their loyal devotion. 

Let them sce that the gurgling brook that has been 
a summer delight will know just how to protect itself 
with a fairy roof as winter approaches. 

Hear how Lowell says it: 


“ The little brook heard it and built a roof, 
"Neath which he could house him, winterproof ; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars : 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 
Sometimes his tinkling water slipt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 
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Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them quickly with diamond drops 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one: 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice.” 
— The Vision of Sir Launfal 


The teacher who can get her little boys and girls to 
bend low to watch this “fairy masonry” as it fits 
together by magic touch may be very sure that no 
alien thought in heart or head is marring the slowly- 
forming character. 

To see the use and beauty in Nature’s marvellous 
plans, and to learn to recognize through these a great 
First Cause and a constant Protecting Care — (his is 
the purpose of nature study for the little ones. 
Science will come later, but its worth to the children 
must ever be measured by its power to deepen the 
reverence for Nature’s handiwork as a manifestation of 
the Infinite. 


Rounded Growth for the Teacher 


ANNE WALKER BoorH 


Know not for knowing’s sake 
But to become a star to men forever. 
-—- Robert Browning. 


f rmen and and thousands of earnest, conscientious 


men and women whose every effort is bent toward a 

worthy place in pedagogical ranks, are oftentimes 
overcome with the discouragements which follow the adop- 
tion of this or that method of the so-called new education. 
When one contemplates for a moment the difference in 
personality the wonder is dissipated that the plan of any one 
pedagogue fails utterly in the hands of his fellow. Far 
better is it for the teachers of the old school to familiarize 


themselves with the psychology of method, deduce educa-. 


tional principles which stand firmly upon physic laws, base 
their individual devices upon those laws and gain the results 
which only individuality in method can bring about. 

It is not for many of his co-laborers to merit the simple 
eulogy: which marks the earthly resting place of the great 
Swiss-American scientist — Louis Agassiz, Teacher. None 
the less enviable is he whose life’s work in the school-room 
may honestly win for him the humbler epitaph — Helper. 
Truly we must lend our ear to the educational progress of 
this age in which Pestalozzianism and applied kindergarten 
methods are the rallying cries, but there are two thoughts 
which the teacher’s over-crowded days and the pupil’s long 
road to intellectual development obliterate from the instruc- 
tor’s mind. The first of these pertains to the teacher — the 
fineness and symmetry of his own development ; the second 
is the most important relation he holds to the pupil — his 
privilege and responsibility in the guidance of the unfolding 
ideal in the child’s soul. 

To fit himself for this leadership the teacher should 
strive to attain “a largeness and richness of life’? which 
present two sides for consideration. That Emerson, Phillips 
Brooks, Drummond and their like should be his daily stim- 
ulus, that the application of these virtues should make up 
the very atmosphere of the school-room the true teacher 
has already acknowledged. Loving, tender sympathy, 
kindly encouragement, a readiness to discern and praise the 
effort are qualities which make the oxygen of this atmo- 
sphere. 

“ Do with us, Father, anything Thou wilt, 
Thou God of them that are not yet, but grow. 
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We thank Thee for-the thing we shall be yet; 
We, to>, are ill content with what we are.” 


And now a word for the breadth of intellectual growth — 
the other side. It is hard to separate the two, the spiritual 
and intellectual, for the growth of the latter, provided it go 
far enough, can but insure an insight into all truth and the 
unity of life. ‘Throughout the scores of school-rooms which 
I have visited in many of our states the poverty of the 
instruction is one of the deepest impressions which such 
visits have left. That there have been modern methods, 
devices, plans and schemes for the presentation and fixing 
of knowledge I admit; the variety and plentitude of these 
doubtless accounts for the superficial knowledge and culture 
of the teacher. It is not his fault, but it is the fallacy 
of a sytem which is going too far into the technique of 
instruction. 


Would it not be a wiser expenditure of mental energy if 
the teacher were to spend half of the time now given to 
originating devices for presenting subject-matter, upon 
freshening his own knowledge, upon the road to a self- 
realization which shall breathe into the hearts and souls of 
his pupils an influence and moral stimulus that is keenly 
appreciated by all child-nature and which bears the richest 
fruit of such labor? 


Let us pause one moment and grasp the meaning of edu- 
cation, that science in which the pedagogue figures so 
prominently. That process which fits man to live com- 
pletely, is education ; in one sense then, we may say educa- 
tion is a process of establishing ideals and before that end 
is reached those ideals must be largely embodied in the life 
of the teacher. Among the many instruments which civil- 
ization has given us for perfecting the rough-hewn ideal 
which lies embedded in the soul of every child of God are 
certain avenues of thought and knowledge all of which lead 
to the common center — Truth. In proportion as these 
avenues are familiar in that degree have we made‘over into 
our very sinew the thought and it may be the culture which 
is so vital in the class-room. 


Religion, ethics, morality, philosophy, history, literature, 
music, sculpture, painting and architecture are the well- 
springs at which the teacher’s knowledge must be constantly 
refreshed — not one, but all— if he would embody in any 
small measure the ideal of good living which he desires to 
inculcate. The pleasure in the process of such a develop- 
ment is compensation for the toil. At the beginning of 
such rounded growth the teacher is better able to appreciate 
the life task of men and thereby measure his pedagogic 
undertaking. This same thought was ably elaborated by 
Albion W. Small in a recent issue of the American Journal 
of Sociology in an article entitled ““Some Demands of 
Sociology upon Pedagogy.” 

To create a high ideal in the soul of his pupil is the 
responsibility of the teacher; he may tremble lest he fail, 
he may rejoice if he lend a helping hand. In this work the 
student of child-nature has the advantage. He has recog- 
nized the laws which govern presentative, representative, 
elaborative and constitutive knowledge ; he has learned the 
classes of sensations, their association and relation to edu- 
cation; the appetites, emotions, desires, affections and 
feelings have been observed with a keen interest; the 
exhaustive study of the will, so rich in suggestion to the 
teacher, has revealed a fund of educational principle. With 
this knowledge to base his methods upon, with an unfolding 
ideal within his own soul, his first field can be no better than 
Nature —the same world into which Rosseau led Emile. 

Here is the fountain from which the genius of the world 
has drunk its fill. Then let the teacher lay a firm founda- 
tion for an appreciation and love for that which is best in 
literature ; let the child’s imagination feed up’ n the classics 
created for him — not upon the flood of juvenile literature 
which is inundating the true literary taste of our children. 
The child’s school-reader should contain entire selections 
from the masterpieces of prose and poetry; he wants units 
of thought rather than fractions. All parents and teachers 
know how the child craves for a who/e story and thus far he 
has become a philosopher, for Plato himself established a 
maxim which should be the watchword of the reading-class ; 
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“To know by wholes” or to study units not fragments. 
Let the classic myths, legends and folk-lore acquaint him 
with the primitive creeds of men ; build his ethical standards 
from the best which biography and history hold for him ; 
see that music and art develop his esthetic emotions and 
render him conversant with the lives and labors of the com- 
posers and masters ; let geography be real to him by asso- 
ciating these same men and women with the places whose 
history they have made. The richness, ripeness, balance 
and fuiless of these ideals will result in even more for the 
teacher than his own ultimate self-realization. 


** We will our youth lead on to higher fields.” 


The Reading of Poetry III 


ANNIE W. SANBORN 


ID you ever think that the human need of poetry is a 
1) physical need, in part? We are born with a fondness 
for rhythm, even for “jingle.” Pope plumes himself 
on having “ lisped in numbers,” but as a matter of fact this 
performance was not, in itself, at all remarkable. Thousands 
of children babble in rhythm, stringing together sounds that 
have no meaning, and few of them grow up to be poets. 
They hke the sense of motion and poise it gives them, just 
as they like a swing or a rocking chair. They love 
“ Mother Goose” partly because it is such good nonsense, 
but partly too, because it is almost always perfectly 
rhythmical. 

We are all children, or ought to be, in this respect. 
Poetry soothes and rests the nerves, as music does. When 
we are “out of sorts,” to read the poets we love is one very 
good way of getting back into sorts again. The great poets 
seem to have struck, somehow, all the inner chords of life, 
and as we get into harmony with them, we shall find the 
other notes — that have seemed discordant before, perhaps, 
—falling into their right places in the great symphony. 

We busy people are too likely to neglect our poetic priv- 
ileges from time to time, and you have noticed, doubtless, 
the feeling of repose and comfort that comes to you when 
you turn to your favorite poet after such an interval. This 
is not altogether the effect of the poet’s high thought, but 
partly pure physical joy in the rhythm. You are being 
played upon by a master and all the keys and strings in you 
that were harsh and shrill and wheezy and false, are falling 
into tune. 

So there is 2 sound, practical reason why we should read 
poety ;— it is hygienic! Don’t let it mar your pleasure in 
it to be told that it is “ good for you "— it certainly is so, if 
you have nerves. 


Its Spiritual Influences 


The spiritual influences of poetry are partly bound up, I 
suspect, in this same soothing effect but their fullest powers 
lie in the possibilities of expression that verse gives to the 
man of noble thought. There is no doubt that the few 
words into which any great experience of the soul may be 
condensed can be more effectively phrased in verse than in 
prose. How much better we remember a couplet or even a 
single rhythmical line than we do a prose epigram or 
aphorism. 

The little group of words somewhere in the course of the 
poem which gives us the concentrated essence of the whole, 
stands out like a glittering nailhead with which the man has 
fastened a piece of himself, or of something greater than 
himself, to the page. Every poem that we love much and 
read often is studded with these bits of radiance. We see 
them flashing at us from the text with a vividness that is 
never quite so apparent in the points of an essay. 

To take a very familiar example, do you not find Lowell’s 
“ deeds of weekday holiness’ come to your lips more natur- 
ally when you are touched by the beauty of some quiet, 
unassuming life, than you do any prose formula for simple 
virtue ? 
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What is Poetry ? 


It would be interesting at this point, to pause for a little 
talk as to what constitutes real poetry. The word has been 
defined in many and diverse ways. Lord Bacon said it was 
“a species of feigned history,’”’ a definition so stupid and 
inedequate that it ought in itself, to be a complete refuta- 
tion of the theory that the man who made it could have 
written Shakespeare’s plays. 

Coleridge called poetry “a medium for the expression of 
a mere momentary burst of passion,”’ which is better, but 
not good enough, for the greatest poems are not those which 


‘ express “momentary bursts” but rather the highest and 


best part of the poet’s soul — that which is permanent and 
noble. 


Wordworth’s “the breath and finer spirit of all knowl- 
edge ”’ is true, but a little too vague to satisfy the practical 
inquirer. Matthew Arnold regarded poetry as “a criticism 
of life, under the conditions fixed for such criticism by the 
laws of poetic truth and beauty.”” This again is good as far 
as it goes and eminently true, but it still leaves us in the 
dark as to what are “ the laws of poetic truth and beauty.” 

The best definition is, I believe, yet to be written, and in 
poetry, as in other things, illustration is more convincing 
than explanation. A line of Keats makes you /ee/ what 
poetry is, better than all the critics can tell you. Our own 
foremost critic, Mr. E. C, Stedman, has said that “the one 
recipe for making a poet is in the safe keeping of nature and 
the foreordaining stars.’’ And it really does seem probable 
that if you and I were told that we might have anything in 
the world to make a poet of, we should make but a poor 
selection of material. 


Beginning with the Epics 


What we are to talk about just now is the poetry of the 
past, and especially the great, epoch-making poems which 
embody the life of a people, as do the Homeric epics, or 
the spirit of an era, as does Dante’s great trilogy. A good 
way for us whose time is limited, to become acquainted 
with them, is to read one of the great poems every year. 
This gives plenty of time for that process of assimilation 
which should follow all reading, and for the study of criti- 
cism and comment besides. 


Up here among the giants, we are relieved of one respon- 
sibility — that of choice. Time has settled the claims of 
these people to our attention. We mus¢ read Homer, 
Dante, Chaucer, Milton. In fact we should begin with 
Homer in our poetry reading, for he is the father of them 
all. With him we go back to the youth of the race—to a 
time when men and women lived free joyous, lives; when 
pleasure was the mainspring of life; when bodies were 
strong and beautiful and minds simple and untaught ; when, 
in short, there was no self-consciousness anywhere, for man 
was a part of nature. 


“‘ Homer,” Mr. Stedman says, “ makes us forget ourselves 
because he is so self-forgetful,’”” yet Homer’s self-forgetfvl- 
ness does not correspond at all to what we call wmselfish- 
ness. Nevertheless, it is a very wholesome and right 
attitude that he has towards life, and we find that it effects 
us, as we read on, like the freshness of the fields and the 
splash of the waves. His men and women are not the men 
and women of our day, but they are none the less real, and 
his gods and goddesses are much like them, only bigger. 
We get the spirit of early Greek life in reading Homer, as 
we could not possibly get it in any other way. 

I take it for granted that teachers, like most women, are not 
ready yet to read Homer in the original, and as you will, of 
course, prefer Bryant’s translation, it is fortunate that a 
“ student’s edition’ has just been published, which can be 
had at a very low price. As for comment and criticism, let 
them alone, at first. The critics are still at odds — very 
lively odds, too,— as to whether the Iliad and Odyssey are 
the work of one man or two, or of a long line of minstrels 
whose songs were finally “ edited ” into the epic form. 


Just now these things do not matter to us. We want 
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first to know Achilles and Ulysses as Homer drew them for 
us. Afterwards, perhaps, we shall find it interesting to know 
what Mr. Andrew Lang, in “ Homer and the Epic” and 
Mr. John Addington Symonds in “Greek Poets” have 
thought about them. 

After Homer, Virgil’s Aineid comes next in point of 
time, and this many of you have read in Latin. For those 
who have not, William Morris’s translation will be found 
most satisfactory, and next to that, Cranch’s.. In the 
Morris version, we have an almost literal translation, with 
the added charm of Morris’s exquisite English. You will 
find Virgil less enchanting than Homer, but he is dignified, 
elegant, and the poet of a great period. 


The First Christian Epic 


From Virgil to Dante seems a long step, but between 
them there is only the romantic-heroic verse that has fur- 
nished the basis of much modern poetry and that we know 
in the form of the Arthurian Cycle of Romances, the Song 
of Roland, and “The Cid,” all of which were produced 
before the fourteenth century. None of them are great 
poetic productions, but they are interesting as embodying 
the spirit of the age of chivalry. They may safely be 
omitted from a course of reading which must necessarily be 
limited — at any rate, do not read them until you have read 
Dante, Chaucer and Milton. 

“The great Florentlne was,” Mr. Ruskin says, “the 
inspired exponent of what lay deepest at the heart of the 
early church,” and the description leaves nothing to be 
desired in accuracy. Dante, as truly as Homer, was the 
voice of his time. Learned, earnest, deeply religious, 
keenly aware of the spiritual aspects of life, he has given us 
a picture of his time as real and vital in its way as that 
which Homer has given us of early Greece. 


It is said of him that “his heart was strengthened for 
judgment, his manhood for hate, and his vision was set 
heavenwood for an ideal.”” This, however, describes the 
poet of “The Divine Comedy.” There is another, a 
younger, tenderer, happier Dante, whom you will know and 
love in “ The New Life.” 


As for translations of Dante, both Longfellow’s and Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton’s are excellent. The latter is a 
literal prose translation and you will like it as a supplement 
to the metrical version of Longfellow, better than to read it 
by itself. When it comes to the beautiful love-sonnets of 
“The New Life,” however, which celebrate the reverent, 
life-long passion of Dante for Beatrice, I think you will like 
to read Dante Rossetti’s translation. This young poet, half 
Italian, though English by birth, seems to have entered with 
a wonderful sympathy and comprehension into that mystical, 
passionate period of the Florentine’s youth. It is well that 
we are so fortunate in our Dantean translations, for the 
language is one of those whose study we are apt to post- 
pone. 


Chaucer and “‘ Canterbury Tales ”’ 


In Chaucer we find something of that same freshness and 
sunniness that we loved in Homer, with less of grandeur 
and more of what we may call “ homeliness”’ in the English 
sense of nearness and familiarity. English-speaking reople 
owe much to Chaucer for he was the first to prove the 
literary beauties of the English language. He found life very 
interesting, he liked human nature for its own sake, and he 
wrote about it with a zest and variety of expression that 
brought out the latent powers of the language as it existed 
in his day. He took men and women as he found them, 
and he took the language as he found it, but he left the 
latter richer and more stable in character because of his 
handling of it. 


Chaucer wrote of what he saw, with a realistic pen, 
touched, however, with fancy and imagination,— more 
rarely with sentiment. Mr. Arnold says that although 
Chaucer is a true poet, he has not the “high seriousness” 
of the great classics. But he is none the less an important 
and lovable figure in our group. I feel sure you will like 
him best if you read him in the old English instead of some 
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modernized form. Do not be discouraged by the quaint 
aud unfamiliar words. Get a readable edition, with a 
glossary,— Skeats, if possible, if not, Gilman, and read it as 
it was written, if you do not read more than ten lines a day. 
‘The form and significance of the words quickly become 
familiar, and their study helps us to a better understanding 
of the origin of many of our good English words. 
Thoroughly to read “ Canterbury Tales ” from beginning 
to end, would be more, perhaps than you will care to do at 
present, but read the Prologue and a few of the Tales. In 
the case of Chaucer we can afford to be a little more 


. dependent on commentaries than we were in the case of 


Homer. We do not want to read an expurgated or modern- 
ized Chaucer—Emerson, you know, says “shun an 
expurgated anything,”— and the commentator helps us to 
do our own expurgating. There are passages in Chaucer 
which we do not care to read, much less to study, and a 
glance at the commentator’s exposition of the poems, helps 
us to decide what we want to omit. 


Two hundred years after Chaucer, comes Spenser, whose 
“Faery Queen” must form one of our group of great 
poems, because, besides being in our own language, it 
records a certain subtle change in spiritual attitude of 
poetry, since Chaucer. Spenser was deeply human in his 
interests, but he was absorbed in the conflict of the human 
soul rather than the physical welfare of his contemporaries. 


So the “ Faery Queen”’ with its beautiful, dreamy story, 
its deep, religious sentiment, and its stately personification 
of spiritual forces, is, in its way, expressive of certain ten- 
dencies of the time in which it was written. It does not 
show you manners and customs, as do the “ Canterbury 
Tales”’ but it does suggest the aspiration and hopes of the 
more cultured and thoughtful spirits of the age. Further- 
more, it is a rare and beautiful example of versification and 
merely as a study in poetic form, is worth the time you will 
spend on it. 


The next great name among the epic poets is Milton and 
while I know that you have all read “ Paradise Lost” at 
some time or other, it will be a good thing to read it again 
now, and, having brought your chain of world-poems to this 
point, fit it in as the next link. It will bear re-reading, and 
especially it will bear it as a comparative step in your study 
of poetry. Milton stands alone in English verse. There is 
no one that approaches him for dignity and grandeur in his 
own line. Mr. Arnold has said that as an exponent of the 
“ great style” in English, not even Shakespeare was Milton’s 
equal. 


Some Books of Criticism 


While it certainly is not well to lean much on commentary 
in our reading of special works, there are certain books and 
essays which help us to a deeper enjoyment of the poets we 
love, and that reveal the less apparent beauties of those to 
whom we do not naturally incline. One of these is Mr. 
Stedman’s “ Nature and Elements of Poetry.” Another is 
Matthew Arnold’s essay on “ The Study of Poetry,” which 
is contained in the second series of his “ Essays in Criti- 
cism.” Perhaps the best critical essays on Spenser are 
found in Aubrey De Vere’s “ Essays, Chiefly on Poetry.” 
For the mastery of the merely technical branch of the sub- 
ject, nothing is better than Wadham’s “ English Versifica- 
tion,” which has been a standard authority for years. 

The reading outlined in this little talk is not intended to 
make up a continuous course which would shut out other 
books in the meantime. As I said at the beginning,I think 
it well to read one of the great poems every year, and when 
I had completed the list I would go back and read them 
over again. But this leaves ample time for other reading, 
and the suggestions I have made are «merely meant to save 
you from wasting time in experimental excursions after good 
translations and criticisms. The paths of information are 
strewn with the bones of those who have pursued them 
without a compass and have grown old and died on the way. 
The only good that can come out of such groping is the 
ability to save others from one’s own blunders, which is 
what I have tried to do, in this instance, for you. 
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1. Fold Fig. 1. 


2. Fold one of the open sharp corners back to the 
middle line. Open. 





hi 








“Patience with the Love” Fig. 3 


They are such tiny feet: 3- Cuton this line through the whole folded triangle. 


They have gone such a little way to meet The result should be an octagon and four tiny triangles. 
The years that are required to break 


Their steps to evenness, and make Paste design. 
Them go more sure and slow. 


They are such little hands, 

Be kind. Things are so new’and life but stands 
A step beyond the doorway. All around 

New way has found 

Such tempting things to shine upon, and so 
The hands are tempted hard, you know. 


> 





They are such young, new lives, 


Surely their newness shrives — 

Them well of many sins. They see so much Ill 

That being mortal they would touch, 1. Fold Fig. e 

That if they reach : : 
We minet Gat chide, bes toned: a had Fold the closed sharp corner back to the middle line. 
They are such fond, clear eyes 3- Cut on the line thus formed. Paste. 


That widen to surprise 

At every turn; they are so often held 

To sun or showers,— showers soon dispelled 
By looking in our face — 

Love asks for such — much grace. 


They are such fair, frail gifts; 
Uncertain as the rifts 

Of light that lie along the sky — 
They may not be here by and by — 





Give them not love, but more — above Fig. 3 
And harder — patience with the love. IV 
— George Kringle 1. Fold Fig. 1 
2. Fold one open and the closed sharp corner to the : 


: : : middle line. Open. 
rreraaeee cage in the 3- Cut through triangle on both these short lines. 
chool-iNoom 


KATHERINE BEEBE 
Cutting and Pasting 


N this school of work lies not only the delight which chil- 
dren take in cutting and pasting, but the joy of surprise, 
. an opportunity for the development of taste in designing , 
and a large field for invention. The designs should be Fig. 4 
pasted in a book or on sheets of paper, as they are made, Vv 
the sheets of paper being pasted or tied together in book 1. Fold bird. 
form. 2. Fold apex of triangle down to base. Open. 


Use engine-colored paper of a light quality cut 4x4 or 3. Cut on horizontal line thus formed. 
5x5, choosing the brighter colors. 











The beginning of each lesson will be as follows : 
1. Fold the square from corner to corner forming a tri- 
angle. 
2. Fold the two sharp corners together forming a 
smaller triangle. 
3. Fold one open sharp corner back to the closed sharp 
corner. 
4. Fold the other open corner back to the closed corner a : 


on the other side. 

5. You now have a small right isosceles triangle with 
one closed sharp corner, three loose or open sharp corners, 
and two loose square corners. The children delight to call 
this a bird, the open sharp corners suggesting the wings. 
For convenience we will also call it a bird. 


I 


Fold Fig. 1. 

Fold one open sharp corner to middle line. Open. 
Fold apex of triangle to base. Open. 

Cut on both these lines. 


> wn ee 


Fold the bird. 


2. Fold one open sharp corner back to the closed sharp 
corner. Open. 

3. Cut through the whole triangle on the line thus made. 
The result will be a square and four triangles. 


4. Paste these in a symmetrical design. 
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1. ‘Fold Fig. 1. 
2. Fold apex of 
triangle to base. Open. 
3- Fold closed cor- 
ner to middle line. 
Open. 
4. Cut on both 











Fig 7 these lines. 


Vill 
1. Combine Figs. 4 and 5 as in Fig. 8. 


oe 








Fold Fig. 1. 
Fold open corner to middle line. Open. 
Fold so that this last line coincides with the middle 
Open. 
Fold apex of triangle to base. 
Fig. 9 


Fold so that this line coincides with base. 
Cut on lines marked in Fig. 9. 








xX 
1. Fold as_ for 
Fig. 9 only using 
closed corner instead 
of open corner. 
2. Cut on lines 
marked in Fig. ro.. 


Fig. 10 


1. Combine IX and X as in “in Fee. II. 


vin 


Fig. 11 


XII 
1. Fold as for Fig. 11. 
2. Cut on line marked in Fig 12. 


ZEN 


Fig. 12 


I. 
II. 

2. 
13. 

















XIII 





Fold as for Fig. 


Cut as in Fig. 


XIV 


1. Combine XIl 


and XIII. 





. XV 
1. Combine XII, XIII and XIV. 














Fig. 15 
XVI 
1. Fold bird. 


2. Fold one open sharp corner to apex of triangle. 


Open. 








Fig. 16 
Cut on diagonal line. 
XVII 
Fold bird. 
Fold closed sharp corner to apex of triangle. 
Cut on diagonal line. 





XVIII 


1. Combine XVI 
and XVII. 


LSS 
es 


Fig. 20 





XIX 
Fold asin Fig. 


Cut as in Fig. 





XX 
Fold as in Fig. 


Cut as in Fig. 





XXI 
Fold as in Fig. 


Cut as in Fig. 











XXII 


1. Fold Fig. 11. 
2. Cut as in Fig. 














22. 
Fig 22 
XXIII 
1. Fold Fig. 11. 
2. Cut as in Fig. 
2. 
Fig. 23 
XXIV 
1. Combine XXII 
and XXIII. 
Fig. 24 
XXV 
1. Combine XXI 
and XXIV. 
XXVI 
Inventions ad “bi- oe 
lum, 


Fig. 25 


Notes Afield. I 


E. E. K. W. 
I 


R. BOONE, in his course of lectures at the Martha’s 
l) Vineyard Summer Institute, clezred up a great deal cf 
vagueness by distinguishing sharply between principles 
of education and principles of teaching, referring the former 
to the science and the latter to the art of teaching. Correla- 
tive principles of education and of teaching are, for instance : 
1. The things that are to be done must be learned by 
doing them; and, 2. Never do for a pupil what he can be 
led to do more economically for himself. He also showed 
most effectively how little the school counts for, unless it so 
organizes the child’s interests and pursuits as to determine 
in some measure his relations with the other great, but less 
methodical institutions of society that help to make his 
growth, character, and life. 


II 


The help that teachers offer their pupils often. acts as a 
disturbing influence. 

A teacher had told her tots the story of “Little Red 
Riding-Hood,” intending them to illustrate it with drawings. 
After the telling she asked, “ Now, what was the story 
about?” and “Then what must we make?” and led the 
children to enumerate “ the little girl,” “the flowers,” “ the 
wolf,” “the hut under the trees,” etc. 

The result was that the pupils set to work to reproduce in 
drawing the category of things named over, instead of 
sketching the scenes that had arisen in their minds during 
the recital. The flowers were in one part of the paper, 
Little Red Riding-Hood in another, the grandmother in her 
bed outside the house, and the man with the gun walking 
away from the wolf. 


Ill 


The primer is a bondage. Every script reading lesson 
should be the product of some department of the day’s 
study, and every print lesson should be either a reinforce- 
ment of some other lesson ora bit of recreation. To be 
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either of these, it must be both easy and interesting. The 
teacher should be perfectly free to select. The reading 
cannot be properly codrdinated with the other work while 
the teacher is tied down toa given vocabulary. The primer 
imposes such a restriction on the teacher of the youngest 
children —the teacher who should be freest of all. It abso- 
lutely prevents her from giving those reading lessons each 
day which it is most desirable she should give. Were it not 
for the primer, and the fixed ideas back of the primer, read- 
ing might be taught and used as a language from the first ; 
number lessons, science study, and all other work would be 
reviewed in the reading lessons, and romance and fun would 
have free scope. 


IV 
Thanksgiving 


“It is coming, — it is coming, 
Be the weather dark or fair, 
See the joy upon the faces, 
Feel the blessings in the air! 
Get the dining chamber ready, 
Let the kitchen stove be filled. 
Into gold dust pound the pumpkins, 
Have the fatted turkey killed; 
Tie the chickens in a bundle by their downy yellow legs, 
Hunt the barn, with hay upholstered, fur the ivory-prisoned eggs, 
’Tis the next of a procession through the centuries on its way : 
Get a thor ugh welcome ready for the grand old day!” 


Thanksgiving exercises are often marred by the recitation 
of selections that teach, if not actual cruelty, at least a heart- 
less disregard for the sufferings of dumb beasts; or that 
contain less exultant, though equally careless references to 
the killing done in preparation for the holiday festivities. 
The note of savagery in the above verse, which is not to be 
recommended for school use unless that thought can be 
taken out, will be found in the eighth and ninth lines. It is 
a surprising fact that even thoughtful teachers, who are 
endeavoring to instil universal love, will teach text encour- 
aging jubilance over the fate of the Thanksgiving turkey. 
.To the sincere and logical child, there must appear a painful 
incongruity between this encouragement to cruel rejoicing 
and the teaching of universal fatherhood and brotherhood. 

Much of the preaching of kindness to animals must be 
emptied of its intent and shorn of its effect when the teacher 
joins in the laugh against the poor, slaughtered turkey. 
Teachers, as a rule, should maintain a more critical attitude 
toward the material offered for school celebrations. If living 
creatures must be killed, roasted, and served upon the 
holiday table, the less said about it, the better. 

. 


Vv 


That the standard of requirement in the line of teaching 
qualifications is steadily advancing in our large cities is 
manifest when such papers as that which follows are sent 
out by city superintendants to principals as the scheme upon 
which their teachers are to receive their relative standing. 
This is the new system of marking teachers adopted in 
Brooklyn. In the moss-grown districts, if there are any left 
in Brooklyn, the principals will have to begin with a low 
standard and measure the teachers comparatively by that. 
As the average of teaching spirit rises, the marking standard 
will, of course, rise with it. There is nothing like a scheme 
of marking for teachers like this to develop the teaching 
sense among routine instructors. Indeed, everything seems 
to indicate that rut teaching must soon go to the wall. 


Marks: Excellent — Good — Fair — Poor—Failure. ° 


Skill in blackboard work. 
Method : 
(a) Adaptation of matter to time —____ 
(6) Arrangement of matter — 
(¢) Development of new from old —— _ 
(@) Co-ordination with other subjects 
General mark for method — 
3 Power of exciting interest: 
(2) Animation or enthusiasm —— 
(6) Form and distribution of questions ———__ 
(¢) Lengeage 
General mark for power of exciting interest 
4 Skill in imparting instruction : 
(2) Thoroughness of development; that is, completion 
step before the beginning of the next . 


n= 





of one 


















(4) Use of objective or other illustration 


(¢) Application or driil 

General mark for skill in imparting instruction 
5. Discipline: 

(@) Self control and manners 

(4) Ability to see what is going on 

(c) Use of voice —_____—. 

(@) Control of class ———_____. 
General mark for discipline 








Where to Find Cocoons 


Anyone who is interested in insects should improve the 
opportunity offered during the month of November to 
secure a nice collection of cocoons. ‘The trees and bushes 
are then free from leaves, so that they can be easily discov- 
ered. The surest way, in fact, the only way, to obtain per- 
fect specimens of lepidoptera is to keep the cocoons until 
the moths or butterflies make their appearance. Those 
captured in the net, or by any other means, are almost sure 
to be damaged. Interest the children in the search for 
cocoons and they will furnish an abundance and a great 
many varieties. 

String some of the cocoons on a wire and hang 
them up in the school-room. The children will 
be interested to see the beautiful moths come out 
in the spring. 

For the benefit of those who do not know where 
to look for the cocoons, and are not familiar 
with the different kinds, the fol- 
lowing illustrations and descrip- 
tions are given. 

Fig. I.— Cecropia. The cocoon 
is usually fastened to the under 
side of the branches of low 
bushes, particularly young elm 
trees. ‘They are sometimes found 
sticking to the sides of rough 
board fences. They are never, so 
far as I have observed, out of 
reach. 

Fig. 11.— Promethea. Found usually on lilac bushes. 
Often a great many on one bush. The cocoon is smaller 
than that of the cecropia, and is 
formed by rolling up a leaf. The 
caterpillar seems to understand that 
leaves fall, for it first fastens the 
petiole of the leaf securely to the 
branch with a silken band. . 

Fig. LU1.—FPolyphemus. 
Found on shrubs. Small 
elms and willows are a favor- 
ite resort, though a weed 
or bunch of grass some- 
times serves the purpose. 

The cocoon of the lunar moth is hard to find, and the 
only way I have ever obtained one is by confining the larve 
in boxes until they entered the pupa state. Their cocoons 
resemble those of the poly- 
phemus (Fig. III.), except 
that they are darker in color 
and thinner. 

All of the above varieties 
of moths are very common 
and can be found in any part 
of the country. 

Of course, in searching for the cocoons it is necessary to 
go where caterpillars are most likely to thrive.— C. A. 
Woodward in Popular Educgior. 






Fig. 1. 






Fig. 2 





Fig 3 


Mamma.— There’s a girl at our school, Mamma, they call 
** Postscript.” Do you know why? 
Mamma.— No, dear. 


Tommy.— Because her name is Adeline Moore. 


Mamma.— Well, Edith, how did you like the kindergarten? 
Edith.—I didn’t like it a bit. The teacher pnt me on a chair 
And I sat and sat, and 





and told me to sit there for the present. 
she never gave me the present. 
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The Cost of a Dinner 


Recently a gentleman who is fond of arithmetic made up 
his mind that he would find out how much a dinner really 
cost. This gentleman asked how much a simple dinner 
that he was eating cost, and he was told seventy-five cents. 
He contradicted this, and then made out the following 
statement about the cost of that dinner: The pepper, he 
said, came from ten thousand miles away. It grew on a 
little bush about eight feet high, which must have had a 
growth of at least five years. The pepper was picked 
green; it had to be dried in the sun, and this meant 
employing women. It took one ship and a thousand miles 
of railroad to bring the pepper to the United States. The 
tea on the table came from China, and the coffee from 
South America. The codfish had to be brought from 
Maine. Men had to be employed to catch the fish; other 
men and women were employed in drying, packing, and 
boxing it, and it, too, had to make a long railroad journey. 
The flour of which the bread was made was grown in 
Dakota; someone owned the land, and that meant the 
investing of capital; and then he had also to pay wages to 
workingmen. The flower had to be ground, and the build- 
ing of the mill and the plant, or machinery, meant more 
money invested. ‘lhe millers had to be paid; coopers had 
to be paid for making the barrels ; and, of course, the wood 
of which the barrels were made had to be cut and sawed and 
shaped, and this meant the employing of more men. Then 
the flower had to be shipped over the railroad and handled 
again by cartmen before it came into the house. The salt 
came from the Indian reservation in the north-western part 
of New York state. The canned peaches came from Cali- 
fornia, and they, too, represented the employment of capital 
and labor. The spices in the cake came from the Spice 
Islands in the Indian Archipelago. After the gentleman 
had pointed out what the dinner really cost, he asked what 
on the table could be raised within the limits of the county 
where they were living. The answer was : only the corn bread, 
the butter, and buttermilk, and it was decided that the 
family could not live on those alone. The gentleman esti- 
mated that that little dinner represented, directly or indi- 
rectly, the employment of five hundred millions of dollars 
of capital and of five millions of men. It would be quite 
a lesson in geography for each of the little folks to try to 
discover where their dinners came. from.—Se/. 


Slumber Song 


(For concert recitation by the whole school at the close of the day.) 


Slumber, slumber, little one, now 
The bird is asleep in his nest on the bough. 
The bird is asleep, he has folded his wings, 
And over him softly the dream-fairy sings: 
Lullaby, lullaby — lullaby! 
Pearls in the deep — 

Stars in the sky, 

Dreams in our sleep; 

So lullaby. 


Slumber, slumber, little one, soon 
The fairy will come in the shape of the moon: 
The fairy will come singing through the stars, 
And dreams will come singing through shadowy bars: 
Lullaby, lullaby — lullaby! 
Pearls in the deep — 

Stars in the sky, 

Dreams in our sleep; 

So lullaby! 


Slumber, slumber, little one, so; 
The stars are the pearls that the dream-fairies know. 
The stars are the pearls, and the birds in the nest, 
A dear little fellow the fairies love best: 
Lullaby, lullaby — lullaby! 
Pearls in the deep — 

Stars in the sky, 

Dreams in our sleep; 

So lullaby! 

— Frank Dempster Sherman 


Every incident inscribed on a child’s brain grows deeper with 
yeirs, like names cut into a gourd.—Jean Paul Richter. 
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Miss Daddies, (the new governess) - - - “ No, my dear, you musn’t eat any corn to-day. Our lesson this morn- 
ing was on catching flies and flies and corn do not corre/ate.” 


Once Again, Tommy 
A Last Word From His Parents 


ES we want our little boy to be happy and we are 
Y troubled when he is not! At the risk of starting 
a sentiment which shall end in a “Society for the 
Extermination of Parents,” we do insist that our boy shall 
be happy, frs¢ of all, because there is no reason we can 
conjure up why any perfectly and thoroughly normal 
youngster should not be so. And further because there is 
absolutely no possibility of any human being accomplishing 
any character-building that is beautiful unless the whole is 
fairly gilded over with smiles and good will. 

So if our Tom wands to “fire pegs” at the boy in the 
corner instead of laying them in a neat but totally uninter- 
esting symmetry on his desk, we insist that he will get no 
benefit from the peg pictures’ unless he is fs? satisfied in 
his own mind that throwing pegs at any boy is not kind, 
and that there is some appealing purpose in the arrange- 
ment of the pegs thus and so. 

We wish him not to roll his pencil because Ae feels that it 
is not polite to disturb other people and not to escape 
merited (?) rebuke from the young woman who bids him 
make meaningless marks on his slate. 

We would like Tom taught conventional forms of spelling, 
with the understanding that our language is very puzzling, 
that Ais way would be a very good one #/ other people only 
did the same, but that to conform to the majority is neces- 
sary and so of course he will love to see how the big folks 
make words and perhaps he can remember the queer “ grown 
up ” combination, as he is growing up, too. 

We would delight in Tom’s ability to keep that restless 
tongue of his very quiet, since it would help him and all 
the other boys to do their work more easily. 

In short, we would desire our boy to be a sunny boy, 
doing his duty ever as a pleasure and being not conformed 
to rules that are irksome but “transformed by the renewing 
of his spirit,” through the kindly — firm and gently — care- 
ful guidance of a sympathizing woman he could love. 

Forty-nine children and forty-seven perfectly willing to be 
restrained! A pleasing picture! But suppose it could 
have been forty-nine pupils and a// of them anxious to 
reward the love that constraineth. 

Impossible? Yes, if it is the teacher’s great, big, idea of 
right that they must reach to, but — (I'll whisper you a 
secret before saying this,— I’ve taught twelve years in city 
schools myself!) when we can lean down to their little 
height and look from it with them it grows marvelously 
natural to have fifty happy babies, including the usual per- 
centage of Tommies, in one room. 

The change in Tom’s creed strikes me as truly pitiable. 


Fancy a child who has become so politic as to say he 
‘** better not do what he wants to” instead of having been 
filled with earnest wishing to do right. And is it really an 
advance for him to “no longer jump at strikingly original 
conclusions?” Far otherwise it seems to one who knows 
dozens of excellent men, grubbing away far below their 
natural level, for the sole reason that they lack independent 
vigor of determination. 

Now it seemed ever so absurd to read that we wanted our 
little Tom to “ re-discover all that the world has discovered 
in all ages,” but after all, what enters into the actual man, 
is just what he, by personal experience, finds out for him- 
self. We may give beby Tom a hand to hold as he tries 
his first walking, but the uncertain little legs on which he is 
to travel up and down the world must take him across the 
dizzy six feet of carpet all alone ; and as he falls and scram- 
bles up and tries to go ahead, isn’t he really re-discovering 
the great laws of gravitation? 

Did he not also re-discover the relation of sight to dis- 
tance when he learned to reach out and grasp the near 
bright object rationally, not putting up expectant hands for 
a ray of sunshine at the farther end of the nursery? Up to 
the time he entered that first grade Tommy Aad re-dis- 
covered what it has taken ages to perfect, and he did it 
easily and happily and with satisfaction to himself; why 
may he not go on with his original but thoroughly practical 
experiments? 

Away with the old-fashioned notion that a teacher must 
construct every pupil in her own likeness. Each child was 
made in God’s image. Hands off. Let him be placed in 
a pleasant and stimulating environment and allowed to 
grow. All that I plead for is, that this child be developed 
— not dwarfed and stunted. If he is not learning to think 
for himself and act independently, his school is of small 
advantage to him. That is my whole objection to the senti- 
ment in favor of perfect lessons, instead of a popular desire 
for hard work and individual effort. 

As to the examination test-grind, why do we have these 
monthly trials for the little children? Is it a teacher’s chief 
function to weigh and measure the children’s ability to 
memorize certain facts? for all correct written answers to 
test-questions are mainly feats of memory. . If the teacher’s 
manner of expressing these same facts is the only one per- 
missible, then she must insist stringently upon exactness 
in the answers. But how much will this power to reproduce 
a teacher’s mode of expression help these children after 
they leave school ? 

The last four hot days of June saw our Tommy wearily 
writing for hours upon hours to answer questions upon 
‘“‘ fundamentals ;"’ and the result of the week’s work was a 
very cross, tired boy. By the monthly reviews he had made 
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97% but in the “ finals” he had managed to get 98%. With 
this noble standing the little fellow was sent home —a 
certified member of the next higher grade. But I venture 
to say that I think that paper with its idiotic percentage 
was too dearly bought. But what can Tommy’s parents do 
but desire him to stand “ perfect,” if perfection in memory 
forms is the standard insisted upon at schools? Now if a 
graded school is not the best place for developing incipient 
humanity, why is it not changed so as to be the best? 

Our public schools are the nation’s safeguard and pride, 
and following the principles of our democracy, all children 
should be sure of training from the highest standpoint in 
these same public schools. And have teachers a right to 
undertake the moulding of eternal character if they are not 
willing to study child nature and act according to the high- 
est laws in dealing with “ one of the least of these? ” 





Japanese Children 


(The following extracts are taken, by permission, from a 
most delightful book about Asia.* The author writes of 
Japan as he actually saw it, and the illustrations are from 
photographs taken by the author on the ground.— Ep.) 


. . - Here come the children who have been playing in 
the garden back of the house. They are dressed like their 
parents, and they bow to us in the same way. They are 
very respectful, for to have a bad child in Japan is disgrace- 
ful, and all Japanese children honor their parents. The 
mother takes one of the little boys in her arms, and rubs 
her cheeks against his. It is in this way that the Japanese 
show their affection. They do not kiss, nor do they shake 
hands, though boy friends and girl friends often go about 
with their arms round one another’s shoulders or waist, and 
the members of a family show that they are fond of each 
other. 

What is that on this little one’s back ? 

That is a doll, and the little girl 
is carrying her baby. The mothers 
here often go about with their babies 
tied to their backs, and the children 
sometimes do the same with their 
dolls. As soon asa girl is old 
enough, she is taught to take care of 
her little sister in this way, and as 
we ride through the streets we shall 
see children with live babies hung 
to their shoulders. A girl of eight 
or nine years sometimes has a little 
baby tied to her back, and carries it 
about as she plays. The baby blinks 
out of its queer eyes at the great 
world around it, and when it grows 
tired it drops its head on its shoul- 
der and sleeps away while the little 
girl nurse goes on making mud pies, 
or playing with a ball, or at other 
games... . 





Japanese girl carrying 
her doll 


At School and at Play 


Japan now has public schools, and the little yellow- 
skinned, slant-eyed Japanese can have an education almost 
equal to that of children in the United States. In the 
Japanese cities there are more than one hundred kinder- 
gartens, where little girls and boys of from three to six 
years begin their school life. All children are compelled by 
law to attend school from their sixth to their tenth year, 
and there are advanced grades for those who wish to study 
longer. 

The studies of Japanese children are more difficult than 
ours. We have only twenty-six ietters in our alphabet. 
The Japanese have forty-seven in theirs, and there are so 
many word signs in addition that an educated man must 
know thousands of characters. Many of the signs mean 
whole words or short sentences, and there are curious end- 
ings and crooks which have to be learned. 


~ Canpentar’s Geographical Reader — Asia. (American Book Co.) 
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A Primary School 


Let us visit, not one of the new city schools some of 
which now have desks like our own, but one of the common 
primary schools, such as we shall find all over the country. 
It is early in the morning, and the children, dressed in 
gowns, stand about with their books in little satchels hung 
from their backs. 

Here comes the teacher. We can hear him afar off, as 
he clatters along on his wooden sandals. He wears a gown 
of dark gray, and has spectacles covering his eyes. As he 
approaches, the children bow down almost to their knees, 
and as they rise they suck in their breath as a polite mark 
of respect. The teacher does likewise, and he smiles upon 
them as he comes up to the house, and, placing his sandals 
on the ground, walks over the white mats on the floor of the 
school-room and takes his seat under the blackboard. He 
may have a chair, or he may sit on the floor with a low desk 
before him. 

The scholars as they come in leave their sandals in order 
outside. They squat in their stocking feet on the floor 
mats, and study with their books on their knees. 

How queer the books are! They begin at the back 
instead of the front, and the lines run up and down the 
page instead of across it. What curious letters! They 
remind us of the Chinese characters which we see on the 
tea boxes, and they seem almost alike. 

Here is a class of five boys learning their letters. The 
teacher makes the charac- 
ters on the blackboard, and 
the boys copy them on 
sheets of paper, singing out 
their names as they do so. 
Do they write with pencils 
or pens? No, they have 
brushes much like those we 
use for water colors, and 
they paint the letters with 
black India ink. Notice 
how they hold the brush as 
they write. Their hands do 
not touch the paper, the 
brush is almost vertical, and 
instead of writing, as we do, 
across the page from left 
to right, they begin on the 
right hand of the sheet, and paint their lines from the 
top to the bottom. Each child has an ink stone beside 
him. Upon this he puts a few drops of water, and 
then rubs the stone with a little black cake of India ink, 
thus making his own ink as he writes. No blotters are 
needed. The paper is soft and porous, and sucks in the 
ink as it comes from the brush. 

There is a little boy learning to count with the soroban, 
an aid to calculation by which the Japanese, to a large ex- 
tent, dispense with mental arithmetic. It is a box of wooden 
buttons strung upon wires, five inches wide and about a foot 
long, like the one we saw the book-keeper use in the store. 
The buttons represent units, tens, hundreds, thousands, etc. 





A Writing Lesson 
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The soroban 


and by moving them up and down, the Japanese boy is able 
to do sums of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division ; and it is said that any sum in arithmetic can be 
done in this way upon the soroban, even to abstracting 
square and cube root. 


A Korean School 


What is the noise we hear coming from that little hut just 
off the main street? 
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That is a Korean school. The teacher squats on the 
floor in a gown of white or of some bright color. To-day 


he wears rose pink, and he has a cap of black horsehair. 
The glasses of his spectacles are as big as trade dollars, and 
his appearance is very imposing. His scholars squat on 
























































“The teacher squats on the floor” 


straw mats studying their lessons out loud. They sway 
themselves back and forth as they sing out again and again 
the words they are trying to learn, all shouting at once. If 
one stops, the teacher thinks he is not studying, and cails 
him up for a whipping. 

At our request, the teacher shows us how scholars are 
punished. A little fellow, well knowing that he has done 
nothing wrong and will not be hurt, stretches himself on 
his stomagh flat on the floor, while the teacher takes a rod 
and taps him a few blows on the thighs. We laugh. The 
little Korean laughs, too, and when we have given him a 
handful of coins worth about a cent of our money, he runs 
back to his seat, the happiest, as well as the richest boy in 
school. . 

The studies of Korean boys are made up chiefly of learn- 
ing by heart the sayings of great Chinese scholars. They 
do not now have the anvantages of our American children, 
but important changes are going on in the country, and the 
little Koreans will probably soon have schools like our own. 


How They Play 


How about play? Are the lives of Japanese children 
made up of nothing but school and hard work? No, in- 
deed ; they play fully as hard as they study, and they have 
as much fun as any boys and girls in the world. They have 
all sorts of playthings, and there are toy stores in all the 
cities. There are pedlers who wander about through the 
country selling nothing but toys, and there are men who 
carry-little ovens or stoves with real fire in them about the 
streets, and who have sweet dough for sale. A boy or girl 
can rent a stove for an hour for less than five cents, and the 
stove man will furnish the dough, and look on while the 
child makes up cakes and bakes them. Sometimes the man 
cuts out Japanese letters, and the child cooks them and 
learns their names as it plays. There are men who sit in 
the streets and mold animals, jinrikishas, and other things 
of rice paste for children, according to their orders, for a 
very small sum. 


The Feast of Dolls 


The dressing of dolls is a great pastime for girls. There 
are three days of every year during which all the people 
celebrate what is called the Feast of Dolls. At this time 
all the dolls which have been kept in the family for genera- 
tions are brought forth, set upon shelves covered with red 
cloth, and admired. Some of them represent the emperor 
and the empress, and are treated with great honor, receiving 
the best food of the play feasts, to which the dolls are 
treated three times a day. After the three days are ended, 
these dolls are put away, but the litlle Japanese girl has 
other dolls with which she plays the year round. 

There is also a day devoted to the boys. We shall know 
it by seeing great balloon-like paper fishes floating in the 
air from sticks fastened to the roof of each house in which 
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a boy baby has been born during the year, and also from 
other houses where the parents are glad they have boys. 
Kites 

The Japanese boys have kites of all kinds and shapes. 
Some are singing kites, which make a music like that of an 
£olian harp as they float in the air, kept steady by two 
long tails, one tied to each lower corner. Others are made 
in the shapes of dragons and babies, eagles and butterflies, 
and all sorts of animals. 

Some kites have their strings soaked with glue into which 
powdered glass is dusted, for a length of thirty feet from 
the kite. When the glue hardens, this part of the string 
becomes as sharp as a file. These are called fighting kites. 
The boys try to get the strings of two of them crossed 
while in the air, and each pulls his kite this way and that 
until one of the glass-powdered strings saws the other in 
two. In such cases the owner of the victorious kite is 
entitled to the one which has been cut loose. 


Games 

Japanese children have games of instruction, as well as 
games of pure play. They have block maps made of 
pieces, and by putting these together they learn the shape 
of Japan and of the world. They have a game much like 
our “ Authors,” called “‘One Hundred Verses of One Hun- 
dred Poets,” which teaches them the names and best say- 
ings of the great Japanese scholars. Many of the games 
they play teach them lessons in morals. For instance, one 
of their games is like our “ Pussy wants a corner;” but in 
Japan the “pussy ”’ is known by a name which represents a 
Japanese devil, and the corners of the room are called the 
Harbors of Truth, in which places only can safety be found. 


Writing for Publication 

In learning to write the first rule is: Anow what you 
want to say. The second rule is: Say i#. That is, do not 
begin by saying something else which you think will lead up 
to what you want to say. Thirdly, and always, Use your own 
Janguage. I mean the language you are accustomed to in 
daily life. If your everyday language is not fit for a letter 
or for print, it is not fit for talk. And if by any series of 
joking or fun, at school or at home, you have got into the 
habit of using slang in talk, which is not fit for print, why, 
the sooner you get out of it the better. 

Remember that the very highest compliment paid to any 
thing printed, is paid when a person hearing it read aloud, 
thinks it is the remark of the reader made in conversation. 
Both writer and reader then receive the highest possible 
praise. 

A short word is better than a long one. 
of weak English. 
weak. 

‘Entertaining unlimited confidence in your intelligent and patriotic 
devotion to the public interest, and being conscious of no motives on my 
part which are separable from the honor and advancement of my country, 
I hope it may be my privilege to deserve and secure, not only your cor- 
dial co-operation in great public measures, but also those relations of 
mutual confidence and regard, which it is always so desirable to cultivate 
between members of co-ordinate branches of the government.” 

Take that for an exercise in translating into shorter words. 
Strike out the unnecessary words, and see if it does come 
out stronger. I think this sentence would have been better 
if it had been couched in thirty-five words instead of 
eighty-one. I think we should have lost nothing of the 
author’s meaning if he had said,— 

“1 have full trust in you. I am sure that I seek only the honor and 
advance of the country. I hope, therefore, I may earn your respect and 
regard while we heartily work together.” 

I am fond of telling the story of the words which a dis- 
tinguished friend of mine used in accepting a hard post of 
duty. He said,— 

“TI do not think I am fit for this post. But my friends say I am, and I 
trust them. I shall take it, and when I am in it, I shall do as well as I 
can.” 

It is a very grand speech. Observe that it has not one 
word which has more than one syllable. As it happens, also, 


Here is a piece 
It is not bad in other regards, but simply 


every word is Saxon,— there is not one spurt of Latin in it. 
— Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
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The first street in Plymouth 


A Thanksgiving Dinner 


KATE WHITING PATCH 


“I wonder what they are doing in there,” chirped one little 
snow bird toanother. There were five of them sitting in a row 
on the lowest limb of the big evergreen tree. 

** I wonder what they are doing,” said the snow bird again. 
«* A whole wagon load of children came this morning and a lot 
of grown up folks.” 

‘¢ Yes, and there has been such a flurry about the kitchen,” said 
another snow bird. ‘‘ I was hoping we would get some crumbs, 
but everyone seems too busy to think of us.” 

‘« It’s cold,” piped up the smallest bird of all fluffing out lis 
feathers. 

A gentle snow had fallen the night before and powdered the 
evergreen tree, and the grey sky overhead seemed to promise 
more. 

‘¢ There is a little girl at the window,” exclaimed the first snow 
bird excitedly, and the other four looked up quickly. 

The little girl’s bright eyes soon discovered them. 

‘¢ O Ted, come and see these dear little birds!” she cried. ‘I 
wonder what they are doing out there.” 

A second bright face appeared at the window. 

‘* One, two, three, four, five of them,” said the little boy. ‘I 
guess they are snow birds. I wonder if they know it is Thanks- 
giving day.” 

‘¢ They look hungry,” said the little girl thoughtfully. ‘I wish 
they could have dinner with us.” 

Ted laughed. ‘: I wonder if they would like pumpkin pie,” he 
said. ‘‘ Wouldn’t their little eyes stare when they saw all the 
good things grandma has made.” 

** She let me peek into the pantry,” piped up another little boy, 
‘*and she says I can have a piece of every kind of thing there 
ys 
‘¢Isn’t it most dinner time,” exclaimed Ted, ‘‘ I just can’t wait 
much longer. Come Bess, let’s play something to make the time 
go faster.” But Bess was still gazing out of the window. ‘‘ Is 
Grandma in the kitchen?” she asked. 

‘¢T guess so; come Roy,” and the boys rushed off. 

‘* You sweet little birdies,” said Bess softly, ‘don’t go away 
before I come,” and she went in search of Grandma. 

That dear old lady was flying about the kitchen giving the last 
touches to the big dinner. 

‘* Grandma,” said Bess following her into the pantry, ‘‘ there 
are five dear, fluffy little birds sitting out in the big evergreen 
tree, and they look so hungry.” 

** Why bless your heart! ” exclaimed Grandma, looking at Bess 
over her spectacles. ‘* We’ve been so busy we forgot all ‘about 
feeding the birds this morning. Well, after dinner you can take 
some crumbs out to them.” 


‘* If you don’t mind,” said Bess pulling at the hem of her apron, 
‘¢ I'd rather take the crumbs out now. I think I'll like my dinner 
better if I feed the birdies first.” 

** Bless your heart,” said Grandma again, ‘‘ just help yourself 
at the bread can, dear, and don’t forget to put on your hood and 
jacket. You must hurry for dinner is just going on.” 

The five little snow birds were still sitting on the limb of the 
evergreen tree when the kitchen door opened and a little girl 
came out with a piece of bread in her hand. 

The birds did not know whether to fly away or not, but the 
small fluffy one saw the bread and chirruped courageously to the 
others so they did not move. 

The little girl walked slowly toward the tree and her face was 
so gentle and sweet that all the birdies looked at her without any 
fear in their fluttering little hearts. When she had nearly reached 
the tree +he paused and began to crumb up the bread and scatter 
it upon the ground. 

‘Come little birdies,” she said, ‘‘ this is your Thanksgiving 
dinner. Won’t you come and eat it now? I will not hurt you.” 

The snow birds looked at one another, and then the youngest 
fluttered boldly down from his perch and snapped up a crumb and 
hurried away with it. The others followed him soon, and before 
long they were all éating quite fearlessly while the little girl 
stood by and watched them. 

In the big house the dinner bell rang out cheerily, and the chil- 
dren, with a shout of delight, rushed to the dining-room while 
the grown folks followed more slowly. 

O what a feast it was! They were all seated before grand- 
father luoked about and saw an empty chair. 

‘* Where’s Bess?” he asked. 

At that minute the door opened and Bess came in with glowing 
cheeks and happy eyes. 

‘* I’ve been giving the snow birds their Thanksgiving dinner,” 
she explained as she pulled off her hood and jacket, ‘‘and now I 
want mine. Oh, ’'m so hungry.” 


Sunshine 


Learn how to laugh. A good laugh is better than medi- 
cine. Learn how to tell a story. A good story is as wel- 
come as a sunbeam in a sick-room. Learn to keep your 
own troubles to yourself. The world is too busy to care for 
your ills and sorrows. Learn to stop croaking. If you can 
not.see any good in this world, keep the bad to yourself. 
Learn to hide your aches and pains under a pleasant smile. 

— Sel. 


“Of all the ornaments of a school, an office principal is 
of least value.” 
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Indian Corn 


Bring cakes of Scotland’s oatmeal gray, 
And German barley brown, 

By all the rye of Russia lay 
The wheat of Egypt down, 

And pour the rice of east and south 
From Amalthea’s horn — 

Their savor shall not tempt a mouth 
That knows good Indian corn. 


No seed where labor is not free 
Can yield such life as yields 
The golden grain of liberty 
That crowns Columbia’s fields. 
We love the bread that saved our sires 
When hungry and forlorn, 
And every autumn feast inspires 
Our praise of Indian corn. 
* * oe * * * ~ 
Thou emblem grain, our civic plant, 
In zone of sun or snow, 
Where prairies roll or mountains slant 
In rustling beauty grow. 
Thy plume our nation’s flower shall stand, 
And on her bosom worn 
Shall shine the standard of the land, 
Our golden Indian corn. 
— Theron Brown 


Hints for the Morning Talk 


Object — To start the children happily and helpfully on the day’s work. 
Time 
R. N. YAWGER 


Children always enjoy a talk about time and the ways of 
introducing a lesson on time are almost endless. 

Listen to the clock. What does it say? Yes; ¢¢¢¢i¢ 
Who can make that sound? Let us all make it. What 
letter makes that sound? Who can make that letter? 
What does that sound mean? (Almost invariably, children 
will say it means a minute.) No, it means something less 
than a minute; it means a second. Then, as each little 
tick sounds, what has passed by? 

Let us listen. Are the seconds long or short? Are they 
passing slowly or quickly? Does the clock keep marking 
the seconds all the time? Do you think there are very 
many or few seconds in a day? What do the seconds 
make? How many seconds in a minute? Let us count 
sixty seconds. Who can tell me in another way how long 
we were doing it? Who will write “ Sixty seconds make a 
minute’? (Teacher write it on the board. Also show 
children the minute hand of a watch and keep the clock 
before them.) Now tell me what you could do in a minute. 
How far could you walk? How far could you run? Could 
you go farther walking or running? What else could you 
do? Could you learn something? What? 

Could you do something for someone in one minute? 
(Enlarge upon things that could be done in a minute. One 
could carry wood for mamma— that would be helpful. 
One could “ mind the baby ’”” — that would be loving. One 
could hold a coat for a playmate — that would be kind. 
One could say “Good morning” —that would be pleasant. 
Emphasize the fact that any of these pleasant things can be 
done in only one minute.) 

What do the minutes make? How many minutes in an 
hour? Who can write “ Sixty minutes in one hour”? Who 
can find the hour hand on the clock? Which is longer, a 
minute or an hour? Who can trace on the face of the 
clock the part that the hand passes over in an hour? Is 
an hour very long or short? What could you do in an hour 
that you could not do in a minute? 

What 4ind thing could you do in an hour? Which do 
you think would seem the pleasantest when it was gone, the 
hour in which you had done a kind thing or the hour in 
which you had not done anything specially kind? What 
hour is this? What have you done during the last hour? 
Will this help you in the hours to come? How? 

What do the hours make? How many hours in a day? 
What do we mean by a day? How many hours of light and 
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how many hours of darkness do we have? What makes the 
light? What makes the darkness? When is noon? About 
what time does the sun rise? Set? When do we have 
breakfast? When do we come to school? When do we 
have recess? 

Does anyone do anything special at any other time of 
the day? Who has music or other lessons outside of school? 
What marks the close of day? Will the day come again? 
When we wake up, will it be day? What day will it be? 
Whose day? What do we now call the day which comes 
after this day? What do we call this day? What do we 
call the day which is passed and gone? What will this day 
be to-morrow? Will ¢4is come again? 

How many have already done things to make this day 
beautiful? How many know of some kind or loving things 
they can do to make this day very pleasant? We won’t say 
very much about those things —that is not modest. We 
will just do them, remembering that “-day is ours, we can 
have it but once, and while it is ours let us make it 
beautiful. 


Force of Early Habit 


One of the features of the railroad men’s parade recently, 
was a big bell, which was rung occasionally during the 
march. Some distance behind it walked a man to whom 
the sound of the bell was music. As he turned the corner 
on Dearborn street with the rest of the marchers, the sound 

- of the bell set him thinking of the days when he used to go 
to school down in the country. 

For a few moments he forgot his surroundings. The 
notes of the bell ramg out again and the man thought recess 
was over. So realistic was his dream that he bolted from 
the ranks and tore up the street with his torch. In front 
of the First National Bank building he stopped and turned 
to go up the steps. He was met by the watchman, who 
scrutinized him closely and said : 

“ Where are you going?” 

Instead of answering the question the man looked up into 
the watchman’s eyes and asked : 

‘Am I late, teacher?’”’ 

At that moment the band struck up a march. The music 
brought the man back to his senses. He stared about him 
for an instant, and then, realizing his mistake, blew out his 
torch and passed down the alley.— Chicago Jniter- Ocean. 


Teacher.— John, of what are your shoes made? 

Boy.— Of leather, sir. 

Teacher.— Where does leather come from? 

Boy.— From the hide of the ox. 

Teacher.— What animal, then, supplies you with shoes and 
gives you meat to eat? 

Boy.— My father. 
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We Thank Thee 


For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for 
rest, 

For joy in the land from the east to the 
west, 

For the dear starry flag, with its red, white, 
and blue, 

We thank thee from hearts that are honest 
and true. 
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For waking and sleeping, for blessings 
to be, 

We children would offer our praises to 
thee; 

For God is our Father, and bends from 
above 

To keep the round world in the smile of 
his love. 

— Margaret E. Sangster 





Puritan Children 


(The following facts concerning the life of the early 
colonial children were selected from “Customs and 
Fashions in Old New England,” by Alice Morse Earle. 
Sometimes these have been quoted verbatim from Miss 
Earle’s book and sometimes re-written.—EpirTor.) 


In 1712 “Boxes and Toys” appeared among a list of 
goods on board a prize, taken by a privateerman. 


In 1743 Zhe Boston Letter advertised “English and 
Dutch Toys for Children.”’ 


In 1771 “ Boys Marbles’’ appeared on the lists of the 
Boston shop keepers. 


In 1760 appeared “ Battledores and Shuttles.” 


The only dolls that were advertised in colonial news- 
papers were “ London drest babys,’’ of milliners and man- 
tua-makers that were sent over to serve as fashion plates for 
modish New England dames. A few century-old dolls still 
survive Revolutionary times, wooden-faced monstrosities 
but doubtless well-beloved and cherished in the days of 
their youth. 


The little Puritans had some very singular names: Expe- 
rience, Waitstill, Hopestill, Wait, Thanks, Preserved, Desire, 
Unite, Supply, Hate-Evil Love and Remember. 


In an old alinanac in the eighteenth century it is urged 
(in an article on “ Easy Rearing of Children”) that boys, 
as soon as they can go alone, go without hats to harden 
them, and that it is advisable for children to have their feet 
wet in cold water to make them (the feet) tough, and that 
children should wear thin-soled shoes “that the wet may 
come freely in” ; also that children should never be allowed 
to drink cold drinks, but should always have their beer 
a little heated. The writer also suggests that children 
should drink but little wine or liquor, and that they should 
sleep on quilts instead of feathers. 


Sweetmeats 
The colonial cupboards held strings of rock-candy, and 
comfit makers made “Lemon Pil Candy, Angelica Candy, 
Candy’d Eryngo Root and Carroway Comfits.” A. few 


sweetmeats, such as “ Sugar’d Corrinder Seeds,” rock candy - 


and “ Glaz’d Almonds ” came to port in foreign vessels. A 
few Salem children, daughters of Salem ship owners, had 
“ Black Jacks’? and “Salem Gibraltars.” One hundred 
years ago the good ship Ann and Hope. brought into Provi- 
idence as part of her cargo, eight boxes of sweetmeats and 
twenty tubs of sugar candy. ‘The next trip, as a retributive 
fate for candy eating, the same ship brought forty-eight 
boxes of rhubarb. ‘“Courance ” and “ Raisins of the Sun” 
and “ Bloom Raisins ” “China oranges” were advertised in 
the earliest newspapers. There were gingerbread and 
“cacks” in limited quantities till the Puritan law forbade 
their manufacture. Mention is also made of “ Banbury 
cakes” and “egg cakes” and “ Marchepanes and Macca- 


roons.”’ : 
Books 


There were a few books for the Puritan children. 
is an advertisement of one: 


Here 


‘Small book in easy verse Very Suitable for children entitled The 


Prodigal Daughter or the Disobedient Lady Reclaimed; adorned with 
curious cuts. Price Sixpence.” 


Here is another: 


‘Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes in Either England: Drawn out of 
both Testaments for their Soul’s Nourishment. But may be of like use to 
Any Children.” 


Another : 


“ Some examples of children in whom the fear of God was remarkably 
Budding before they died, in several parts of New England.” 


Cotton Mather also wrote “‘ Good Lessons for Children, 
in verse.” Other books were “A Looking Glasse for 
Children,” “ The Life of Elizabeth Butcher, in the Early 
Piety Series,” “The Child’s New Plaything” (a primer), 
“« Praise out of the Mouths of Babes.” Finally “an oasis 
appeared in the desert waste — after the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century Puritan children had ‘ Mother Goose.’”’ 

In 1787 in a list of “books Suitable for Children of all 
‘ages”’ appeared “ Peregrine Pickle Abridged,” “ Bag of 
Nuts Ready Crack’d,” “Vice in its Proper Shape,” etc. 
Love stories also had a place, such as “ The Elopement”’ 
and “Sketches of the History and Importance of the Fair 
Sex.” 

Schools 


At an early age both boys and girls were sent to dame- 
schools, where, if girls were not taught much book-learning, 
they were carefully instructed in all housewifely arts. They 
learned to cook ; and to spin and weave and knit, not only 
for home wear but for the shops. Even little children could 
spin coarse tow string and knit coarse socks for shop- 
keepers. Initials were knit into mittens and stockings ; one 
clever young miss could knit the alphabet and a verse of 
poetry into a single pair of mittens.” 

“A Boston Schoolmaster in 1716 taught ‘ Young Gentle- 
Women and Children all sorts of Fine Works as Feather 
Works, Filigree, and Painting on Glass, Embroidering a new 
way, Turkey-work for Handkerchiefs two new ways,’ etc. 
Other accomplishments were taught to girls; cutting of 
escutcheons and paper-flowers—‘ Papyrotamia’ it was 
ambitiously called, and painting on velvet.” 

“The boys were put at once into Latin grammar. The 
study of mathematics was not popular until well into this 
century. Doubtless the Puritan children learned multipli- 
cation tables and may have found them as did Marjorie 
Fleming, ‘a horrible and wretched plaege’ though no pious 
little New Englanders would have dared to say as she did, 
‘ You can’t conceive it the most devilish thing is 8 times 8 
and 7 times 7, it is what nature itself can’t endure.’ ”’ 

“Penmanship received great attention. Spelling was 
nought if the ‘wrighting’ were only fair and flowing. 
Criticisms of teachers, by either parents or town officers 
were upon the question of writing. A great freedom was 
allowed in the use of ‘Simme colings nots of interiogations 
peorids and commoes.’ Cotton Mather deprecated the 
‘ horrid false spells.’ ”’ 


Religious Teaching 


“ Their education had a strong religious element in it. 
They must have felt ‘tired of having good dinged into 
them.’ They read from the Bible, the Catechism, the 
Psalm-Book, and that lurid rhymed horror, ‘The Day of 
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Doom,’ and they parsed, too, from those universal books. 
How did they parse those lines from the Bay Psalm Book? 
* And sayd He would not them waste; had not 

Moses stood (whom he chose) 

*fore him 7’ th’ breach; to turn his wrath 

lest that he should waste those!’” 


“« They had ‘ horn books.’ 


‘ books of stature small 
Which with pellucid horn secured are 
To save from fingers wet the letters fair.’ 


“ They were sheets framed in semi-transparent horn, and 
were worn hanging at the side and were used as late as 
1715 — and were found on booksellers shelves at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century.” ’ 


Schoolhouses 
“ A Roxbury teacher wrote in 1681 : 


* Of inconveniences (in the schoolhouse) I shall mention no other but 
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the confused and shattered and nastie posture that it is in, not fitting for 
to reside in, the glass broke, and thereupon very raw and cold; the floor 
very much broken and torn up to kindle fires; the hearth spoiled, the 
seats some burned and others out of kilter, that one had well-nigh as 
goods keep school in a hog stie as in it.’ ; 


Discipline 
“The children were trained according to the belief that 
if the rod was spared the child was spoiled. ‘The rod and 
ferule were fiercely and frequently applied with lamming 
and with whipping, and such benefits of nature. Every 


gradation of chastisement was known and every instrument 
from 


* A beesome of byrche for babes very fit 
To a long lastinge lybbet for lubbers as meete,’ 


from the ‘thimmell-pie’ of the dame’s school—a smart 
tapping on the head with a heavy thimble — to belaboring 
with a heavy walnut stick or oaken ruler.”’ 





A Corn party 


Primary Chart Making 


The little children who comes to us this fall will need 
something for their first reading in print, which shall consist 
of matter related to their thought and interest, and at the 
same time be much larger in type than any book apt to be 
used as a first reader. Charts of various kinds will be 
necessary. There are many beautiful ones on the market, 
and each school should own one of the new ones, which so 
beautifully illustrate the nature work, but no chart yet pub- 
lished gives the repetition of words and phrases, and the 
variations of the same form of expression in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply all the needs in that direction. Some of the 
work to be most valuable must be home-made. 

Several primary teachers whom I know are to have chart- 
making bees during the summer vacation, and it is my pur- 
pose here to give you a hint of how they are to do it. One 
of the party purchased recently a large-typed stamping out- 
fit cheap at second hand, and will set up her work with it. 
It contains one set each of small letters and capitals and a 
measuring rule. It makes large letters, which can be. seen 
distinctly across the room. The most of the teachers will 
practise lettering with a fine water color brush and water 
colors. Some will do the work with a common marking 
pen. All will illustrate their work with pictures from many 
sources. 

For instance, for the very earliest lesson has been planned 
the presentation of the word man. A teacher saw an 
advertisement of the Hood’s Sarsaparilla Company to the 
effect that for ten one cent stamps, they would send a 
family of paper dolls. She sent the stamps, and now has 
the father, mother, two girls and a boy, with their entire 
outfit of attractive clothes. These will be shown the chil- 
dren, pasted on the chart, and stories printed about them 
for the children to read. The words man, girl, boy, hat, 
papa, mamma, hands, dress, coat, cap, and many others will 
grow naturally out of the children’s interest, and find a 
place on the chart. 

A patent medicine firm were selling some Indian reme- 
dies awhile ago, and sent out as a part of their advertise- 
ment matter, pictures of Indians, wigwams, papooses, in 
their cradles, and ponies with their saddles and packs. The 
story of little Hiawatha will be told the children, and the 


simple reading lesson with these pictures as illustration will 
appear on the home-made chart. 

A chart already completed, to teach tne use of the word 
flowers, leaves, etc., has been beautifully adorned with pic- 
tures from the various seed annuals. 

Another teacher bought for fifteen cents, large colored 
illustrations of the Robinson Crusoe story. She has pasted 
these in proper order on manilla paper, and printed simple 
sentences under them, bringing in the words she wants 
taught or drilled upon. A great many familiar household 
terms can be brought in by the use of the Robinson Crusoe 
story. 

Another chart will have a series of personifications upon 
it. A large yellow dandelion will be painted in water colors 
with the statement, “I am a dandelion. See my yellow 
dress.” 

Still another chart has been made, containing pictures of 
furniture and household utensils, cut from the advertise- 
ments in the daily papers. These charts will have the 
names under the pictures in print and script, and in 
another place in lists, so that word hunting can be carried 
on with these same sheets. 

Some time ago the daily papers of Chicago gave away a 
series of colored plates, showing flowers and animals. 
Many of these can be utilized in this chart work. Any old 
fashion or art magazine ought to supply much material. 
The thing to be held in mind is that material of the kind is 
only valuable when it ministers to some set purpose. 
Without a well defined plan by which these charts may fur- 
nish just the review needed and supply a want of the 
child’s intellectual growth, they are worse than useless. I 
wish to mention again in this connection that our motto is 
“ make everything pay tribute.” 

—Cora A. Hamilton in The Western Teacher 


Mamma.—Well, Elsie, what did you learn at school to-day? 
Elsie.— Learned to spell. 

Mamma.— Now, what did you learn to spell? 

Elsie.— Man. 

Mamma — And how do you spell man? 

Elsie.— M-a-n, man. 

Mamma.— Now, how do you spell boy? 

Elsie.— The same way, only in littler letters. 
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Interpretative’ Reading in Primary 


Grades | 


A Study of “Hints” 
CeLiA M. BurGERT Nebraska City 


( PON a closer inquiry as to the purpose of this scheme 
of interpretative reading, the writer says thus in a 
private letter — Ep.) 


“The following is a brief scheme of effects. 


. f Incident 
Kind | 
Mood 


Mood 
Degree 
Character 


Character 
The teacher who understands this scientific grouping will more rapidly 
see just what there is of value ina selection. Moreover she will see 
what is non important and not waste time with unimportant questions as 
she did before. She will not involve too much in her questions, or sug- 
gest the answer by the very form of her questions. She will thus make 
pupils more independent in reading eff cts.” ) 


Incident 


The most important part of reading is the getting of the 
author’s thought and feeling. To do this it is necessary 
that we study “effects.” The best writers do not give us 
both the cause and the effect. They give the effect only 
and expect us to interpret the cause by inference. There- 
fore it becomes necessary to teach the child to interpret 
effects and to develop his power of inference. 

In lower grades we call effects “ hints.” 

Of these effects we may make three divisions, z7z. 
of Incident, of Mood and of Character. 

(2) An Effect of Incident tells that something has hap- 
pened, may happen, or will happen. Or it may be that 
some state or condition is set forth. 

For example,—I see a man leaning on his rake while he 
holds his hat and wipes his forehead. This tells the time 
of the year, also that the man is both warm and tired. 

On the street car I saw a man with a little toy carpet- 
sweeper. 

What does that tell? What tells it? 

(4) An Effect of Mood tells us the mood or feeling of a 
person. 

A child, while playing on the sidewalk sees a large dog. 
She screams and runs to the gate. 

What does her scream and running tell you? She is 
frightened. 

A mother with white face and clasped hands kneels by 
the bedside of her moaning child. 

What is the mood of the mother? What tells it? 

(c) An Effect of Character tells some trait of character, 
or it may be the whole character. 

For example,— You hear one child say to another, “I 
don’t like you because your clothes are all patched.” Are 
you not able to read that child’s character from her one 
sentence? 

Sitting opposite to me in the car, I saw an aged gentle- 
man. He wore on his vest, over his heart, a gold pin with 
a black enamel border, on which was engraved “ Myra.” 

I never saw him but the once. But that pis, told me of 
his constancy and his pride of constancy. + 

That effect showed those traits of character as plainly as 
long years of acquaintance could have done. 


The Party 


May Brown had a party. Eight little girls were there. 
were playing there was a rap at the door. 
who was there. It was a little girl. 
was torn. But her face was pretty. 

“ Have you come to the party?” asked Bessie. 

“T do not know what a party is,” she said. “1 came to ask for some- 
thing to eat.” 

“T'll ask mamma to let her come to my party,” said May. 

When May’s mamma saw the little girl, she said: ‘I know you are a 
sweet little girl! I’ll give you some shoes and a nice dress, and you may 
play with the children.” 

After a little while they had supper. 

** Do you like ice cream,” said May to the little girl. 
name was Mary. 

“1 don’t know,” said Mary. When May gave her some, Mary asked, 
“ How shall I eat it?” 


; Effects 


While they 
Two of the girls went to see 
She had no shoes on, and her dress 


The little girl’s 
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May showed her how. They had cake and candy and apples. While 
they were eating Mary said, “ How nice a party is.” 

When supper was over they played again. When the girls were 
leaving, Bessie said to Mary, “ You shall come to my party, too.” “ And 
to mine,” said all the girls. 

— Adapted from Stickney’s First Reader 


A Lesson With First Grade Pupils 


The answers are given below precisely as the children 
gave them in recitation. 
Incident 
What hint in, “She had no shoes on, and her dress was 
torn?” 


“« She was poor and didn’t have any shoes to wear.” 

“She didn’t have any shoes or any whole dresses and maybe she 
didn’t have anything | to eat.” 

“ She is very poor.’ 


Character 


What hint in, “‘ But her face was pretty?” 


“ She was neat and kept her face clean.” 
“ She was a good girl. If she wasn’t she wouldn’t look pretty in her 
face.” 


Incident 
“I do not know what a party is.” 
you? 


“ She had never seen one before.” 
“She had never had enough good clothes to go to a party.” 
“ Very poor people don’t go to parties.” 


What does that tell 


Incident 


What hint in, “I came to ask for something to eat?” 
** She is hungry.” : 
‘She has no one to give her something to eat.” 


“She must have been awful hungry to go to a party and ask for some- 
thing to eat when she was so torn.” 


Character . 


What does this hint to you? 
come to my party.” 

“ May was a good girl.” 

“* May Brown was such a nice little girl that she didn’t care if she was 
poor she’d ask her to her party ” 


“‘ She thought the little girl had no father or mother and she wanted 
to be kind to her.” 


‘‘T’ll ask mamma to let her 


Character 


What hint in, “1 know you are a sweet little girl! I'll 
give you some shoes and a nice dress, and you may play 
with the children? ”’ 

* The mother was kind.” 

“The mother was as good as the little girl.” 


“* Because she was pretty in the face she saw she was good.” 
“ She was kind and wanted the little girl to have a good time.” 


Degree of Incident 


What hint in, “I don’t know?” 
“ She had never tasted any ice cream.” 
“* She was so poor that they bad no money to buy ice cream or make 
a 
Degree of Incident 


What does “ How shall I eat it,” hint to you? 


“ She was never taught how to eat ice cream.” 
“She never went to parties and never saw any ice cream and didn’t 
know how to eat it.” 


Mood 


What hint in, “‘ How nice a party is?” 


“ She likes the candy.” 

“* She meant the cake, ice cream and everything was good.” 
“ She never had any good things like that before.” 

“ She'd like to have a party.” 

“ She is having a good time” 


Character 


What hint in “‘ You shall come to my party, too,’ 
to mine,’ said all the girls?” 


* Bessie is a kind little girl.” 

* All the girls liked little Mary.” 

“They are all good girls.” 

“ Mary was so good everybody liked her even if she was poor.” 

“ She acted so nice at May’s party that all the little girls liked her so 
well they wanted her to come to their party.” 


‘and 
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The First sania 


T= first New England Thanksgiving was not.a day of 
religious observance, it was a day of recreation. Those 
who fancy all Puritans, and especially Pilgrims, to have 
been sour, morose and gloomy men should read this 
account of the first Thanksgiving week (not day) in 
Plymouth. It was written on December 11, 1621, by 
Edward Winslow to a friend in England : 

“(ur harvest being gotten in, our governor sent four men on fowling 
that so we might after a special manner rejoice together after we had 
gathered the fruits of our labors. They four killed as much fowl as with 
a little help beside served the company about*a week. At which times 
among other recreations we exercised our arms, many of the Indians 
coming amongst us, and among the rest their greatest king, Massosoit, 
with some ninety men whom for three days we entertained and feasted, 
and they went out and killed five deer which they brought and bestow’d 
on our governor, and upon the captains and others.” 

As Governor Bradford specified that during that autumn 
“ beside waterfoule ther was great store of wild turkies,’’ we 
can have the satisfaction of feeling sure that at that first 
Pilgrim Thanksgiving our forefathers and foremothers had 
turkeys. 

Thus fared the Pilgrims better at their Thanksgivings 
than did their English brothers, for turkeys were by no 
means plentiful in England at that time. 

Though their were but fifty-five English to eat the 
Pilgrim Thanksgiving fiast, there were “partakers in 
plenty,” and the ninety sociable Indians did not come 
empty-handed, but joined fraternally in provision for the 
feast, and probably in the games. 

These recreations were, without doubt, competitions in 
running, leaping, jumping, and perhaps stool-ball, a popular 
game played by both sexes, in which a ball was driven from 
stool to stool or wicket to wicket. 

During that chilly November week in Plymouth, Priscilla 
Mullins and John Alden may have “ recreated’ themselves 
with this ancient form of croquet—if any recreation was 
possible for the four women of the colony, who, with the 
help of one servant and a few young girls or maidekins, had 
to prepare and cook food for three days for one hundred 
and twenty hungry men, ninety-one of them being Indians. 

Doubtless the deer, and possibly the turkeys were roasted 
in the open air. The picture of that Thanksgiving Day, the 
block house with its few cannon, the Pilgrim men in buff 
breeches, red waistcoats, and green or sad-colored mandil- 
lions ; the great company of Indians, gay in holiday paint 
and feathers and furs; the few sad, over-worked, homesick 
women, in worn and simple gowns, with plain coifs and 
kerchiefs, and the pathetic handful of little children, forms 
a keen contrast to the prosperous, cheerful Thanksgivings 
of a century later. 

There is no record of any special religious service during 
this week of feasting.— Alice Morse Earle, in “ Customs 
and Fashions in Old New England.” 


The Country School Teacher 


The requirements of the country teacher are not numer- 
ous. She must be a primary, intermediate, grammar grade, 
high school teacher combined: she must be able to build 
fires, adjust fallen stovepipes, put in window panes, sweep, 
dust, split kindling, drive a horse, keep out of the neighbor- 
hood quarrels, know how and when to whip a bad boy, 
understand the school laws, raise money for libraries, keep 
all kinds of records, plant trees on Arbor Day, be of good 





moral character and pass examination in all branches of 
education. For these accomplishments she receives thirty 
dollars a month. Think of a girl getting that salary! Out 
of this she pays her board, buys her clothes, attends the 
summer school, buys educational papers and books, attends 
county conventions and buys slate pencils for the pupils. 
What is left she adds to her bank account or starts a bank 
if she prefers. Unless something is done to reduce the 
wages, school teachers will have a monopoly of wealth of 
the country and we shall find in our midst a labor organiza- 
tion which will menace our free institutions and enslave our 
taxpayers.— Sed. 


Some Practical Suggestions 


Most microbes are our friends, but constant vigilance is 
the price of immunity from the ravages of the few harmful 
species. Although disease producing microbes are not 
more numerous relatively than poisonous plants, venomous 
animals, or vicious men, yet some of them are so deadly 
that they have given a bad reputation to the whole tribe. 
Against poison ivy, rattlesnakes, rascals and bad microbes 
we should be on our guard. 

What about the water supply for your school? The 
microbe that causes typhoid fever lives in water, and that 
disease is always traceable to foul water. A well on the 
school grounds does not at this season furnish safe water if 
it was not used during the summer vacation. If your water 
is kept in a wooden pail, be sure that it is clean, and have 
the water replenished frequently. Better have it carried in 
a tin pail and kept in an earthern jar with a 4d. Encourage 
the use of individual drinking cups. If this is not practi- 
cable, drink and show the children how to drink with doth 
lips above the rim of the cup. 

Did you ever see a person hold money between his lips 
while making change? Just bear in mind that that money 
“has been slave to thousands,’’ some of whom were “ all 
sorts of people,” with all sorts of fingers and pockets. 
Some people, fearing burglars, keep their money (to-morrow 
it may be yours) in their stockings. 

When is your school-room swept and dusted? Some 
harmful microbes float in the air with dust particles. 

How recently have the walls of your school-room been 
calcimined or whitewashed? Care of the walls is a sanitary 
precaution. 

Are the outhouses in good condition? Decency and a 
due regard for good health alike demand that they should 
be. 

Do you train your pupils to neatness and cleanliness in 
disposing of fragments of food left from the noon lunch? 
Are soap, water and towels accessible? Soap and civiliza- 
tion are closely related. 

Are slates used in your school? If so, how do the chil- 
dren erase the writing? Watch closely the details of the 
process in each case, and with the fear of the deadly 
microbe before you, set about to correct whatever you see 
that is wrong. May the day speedily come when the slate 
as a school-room appliance shall be among the curios of a 
past generation. Paper is cheap. Tell your board how 
cheap it is, and perhaps they will allow you to discard the 
slate. See the crevice between that old slate and its frame. 
Any microbes there? Possibly not; but smell of it. 

What gives to the air of your school-room that desky 
odor? 


Brethren, think on these things.— Western Teacher. 
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Long Division —lIts Trials 
Mitigated 
Based upon the Speer Arithmetic. 


Lewis W. CoLwELL Prin. Linne School Chicago 


ONG DIVISION has long been considered a critical 
point in mathematical instruction. What teacher has 
not worried over the absurdities into which pupils 

uniformly plunge when suffering induction into its mysteries ? 
It is as though a net had been spread for unwary feet. 
Pupils become entangled in the complications of computing 
which they here encounter, and, being usually without a 
basis for thinking relations of quantity, are extricated 
only with difficulty and much expenditure of energy that is 
really needed elsewhere. Crudities that pervade all their 
mathematical conceptions here come troublesomely to the 
surface, and, if thrust triumphantly down after a hard 
struggle, go, only to reappear later on in fractions, percent- 
age, etc. Doubtless it may be safely said that progress in 
any subject of ‘instruction is smooth when there is perfect 
adaptation to pupils’ needs. At least, where there is un- 
wonted friction, as here, there is good ground for suspicion 
that there are serious faults engrafted upon methods of 
presentation. We shall do well, therefore, to turn for relief 
to a somewhat radical change in method as is herein 
proposed. 

We may properly hope much from careful grading of 
problems, but experience has abundantly demonstrated that 
grading does not suffice to establish solutions upon sound 
thinking nor eliminate unthinking manipulation of figures. 
Were we to be asked how many ’ 
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we should need to resort to counting and remembered results 
of former counting. This means that we should perforce 
depend upon rote repetition of the numerical scale and 
the mere carrying power of memory. Such procedure is 
not educative. If we are to stimulate mental development, 
we must employ the higher thought processes which are due 
to comparison and result in insight into relations. Think 
of the attempt to interpret 125)275( on the basis of 
calling to mind individual objects. _Do you wonder that it 
produces bewilderment and, long continued, a species of 
mental numbness? Yet how simple the meaning of such 
an expression when interpreted on the basis of comparative 
value. Take the problem: 


2236 weeks equal how many years? 
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Fig. 1 


It is quite possible, though far from desirable, to deal at 
once with the technical difficulties that present themselves 
in such a problem and to show pupils where to put certain 
figures. This is a direct road to apparent results, but it does 
not, any more than do the discarded “rules ” that have latterly 
fallen into such deserved disfavor, stimulate thought, culti- 
vate insight, or in any sense truly educate. Something 
different is needed. Let us try to find what. 

Consider the following questions. Solve them mentally. 
Do not assign numerical values to the quantities, but deal 
with them directly. Test results by means of diagrams and 
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verify by assigning different values to quantities dealt with. 
Do not use formal algebra. 


1 The string a is $ longer than the string 4. The length of 4 equals 
what part of the length of a? of a string as long as the two together? 

2 A tree is broken bythe wind. The piece broken off equals 3 of 
the piece left. What part of the tree was left? 

3 My garden and my neighbor’s are square, but his is } shorter than 
mine. Both are divided into beds of largest possible equal size. A bed 
equals what portion of each? (Neglect paths and other waste.) Find 
the greatest common measure. 

4 Sold tinware so as to gain 40%. The cost equaled what part of 
the selling price? What was the ratio of the cost to the selling price? 

5 A triangular field is enclosed by posts, 4 on each side? How many 
are required? How many if the field were quadrangular? five sided? 

6 A three-inch cube is built of inch’ cubes. How many are visible at 
one time from the most favorable view? How many more may be seen 
by shifting the view? How many remain altogether invisible? 


Is it not clear from the above that insight depends upon 
representative images whose material is derived from per- 
ception? Their necessity as a basis of interpretation is not 


sO apparent in some problems as in these but it is just as 
certain. 
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Fig. 2 


“ At no stage should the pupil be asked to solve problems without the 
images through which the mind moves to a conclusion. We 
wrong the child when we exhaust his energy by explanations concerning 
processes and facts which would be seen at once if the realities were 
rightly presented to minds fitly prepared "—Z/ementary Book. 

Exercises in observing and comparing simple geometrical 
magnitudes lead to the perception of mathematical relations 
and give birth to the thinking which underiies operations 
with quantity. As was pointed out in the last article the 
insight necessary to division is no less essential to multipli- 
cation and no less sufficient. The two processes are 
complementary, being opposite phases of comparing the 
same terms. They should be taught together to be properly 
understood. The former consists in finding a ratio by com- 
paring two given terms, the latter in restoring a missing 
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Fig. 3 





term by use of ratio. The following exercises may hint at 
a mode of presentation in accord with the foregoing 
observations : 


1 Compare a with 4; withc; with d. (Fig. 1.) 
each of the others; ¢ with each; d. 

Answers 4 is the ratio of a to 4; 2 is the ratio of @ toc; # is the 
ratio of a to d; 2is the ratio of 4 to a; 4 is the ratio of 6 toc; ¢ is the 
ratio of 4 tod; 4 is the ratio of ¢ to a; } isthe ratio of ¢ to 4; 4 is the 
ratio of ¢ to d; ¥ is'the ratio of dto a; } is the ratio of dto 4; 3 is the 
ratio of d to ¢. 

2 Calle 2, then what names should be given to the others? 
ratios as before. 

Answers 4 is the ratio of 4 to 8; 2s the ratio of 4 to 2; 3 is the 
ratio of 4 to 6; 2 is the ratio of 8 to 4; 4 is the ratio of 8 to 2; 4 is the 
ratio of 8 to 6; 3 is the ratio of 1 to 4; 4 is the ratio of 2 to 8; 4 is the 
ratio of 2 to 6; 3 is the ratio of 6 to 4; 3 is the ratio of 6to 8; 35 1s the 
ratio of 6 to 2. 

3 Calle 20. Name the others. Give ratios as in the last using the 
names 40, 80, 20, 60. 2 is the ratio of what to 20? of what to 40? 
4 is the ratio of what to 20? (multiplying); 4 is the ratio of what to 40? 
to $0? (so-called “multiplying by afraction.”) 3 is the ratio of what 
to 40? } is the ratio of what to 80? 3 is the ratio of what to 20? etc. 
How many 20’s in 60? in 40? in 80? 40’s in 80? What equals 2 times 


Compare 4 with 


Give 


40? 4times 20? 2times 20? 2 is the ratio of 80 to what? of 40 to 
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what? 4 is the ratio of 80 to what? 3 is the ratio of 60 to what? 4 is 
the ratio of 20 to what? of 40to what? 4 is the ratio of 20 to what? 
4 is the ratio of 20 to what? 4 is the :atio of 60 to what? # is the ratio 
of 40 to what? 3 is the ratio of 60 to what? # is the ratio of 80 to what? 

4 Calle 200. Proceed as before. Notice three kinds of questions— 
find the ratio of given terms; find the missing term when its ratio is given 
to the given term; find the missing term when the ratio of the 


given term to it is given. These three cases are the sum and substance 
of arithmetic. 


5 Call ¢ 3, and proceed as before. 
6 Call 30; 300. , 


7 Calle 4; 40; 400; 5; 50; 500; 70; 700; 90; goo. 

Vary the shapes and dimensions of the magnitudes used but 
preserve their ratios. The mind must be freed from any 
particular form. 200 must not be thought of as any absolute 
size. It is simply “so large’ with reference to 400, 600, 
800. This general significance cannot appear unless there 
be great variety in the forms studied, but sameness of ratio 
or relative size. The use of blocks has been referred to in 
a former article. Cardboards may be cut in the following 
proportions and shapes to any convenient unit of measure. 

Set I. Rectangles 1x1, 1x 2, 1x3, 1x4, 1x5, 1x6. 

Set Il. Rectangles 2x1, 2x2, 2x 3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x 6. 

SetIII. Rectangles 3x1, 3x 2, 3x 3, 3X4, 3x5, 3x6. 

Set IV. Rectangles 4x1, 4x 2, 4x 3,44, 4X5, 4x6. 

The forms to which any set of names are attached should 
vary as illustrated above and the names attached to any set 
of forms should also vary. Another way of saying the same 
thing is, names and forms should possess re/afive value only. 
Names must not be fixed with any set forms or there will be 
“ arrested development.” 
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Fig. 4 
































Questions a degree more difficult because of the number 
names used but involving the same ratios may be asked. 


8 Calla 12; name d,c,d. (Fig. 4.) Give exercises similar to those 
of problems 2 and 3. Ask,— “ What is the ratio of 48 to 12?” After 
the child answers from memory of the diagram or by observing the 
diagram, “4 is the ratio of 48 to 12,” write before him 4 
Say nothing about the form. Simply use it in connection with 2)43” 
the idea. Let language, and all conventional forms be inci- 
dental to the thinking. Deal similarly with the ratio of 48 to 24, of 12 
to 36, and 12 to 24 using the forms: 

2 3 2 
24)48 12) 36 12)24 





Always secure answers from observing or recalling repre- 
sentative imagery, 7. ¢., first secure 
an act of imagination or at least of 
observation as embodying the truth 
to be signified, then use the appro- ,) 12, 0 
priate form to express it. After 203 
pupils have become somewhat 
familiar with the use of figures, 
they may be encouraged to use them. Thus child 


observes, “4 is the ratio of 48 to 12,’’ teacher writes, 

erases, and asks child to reproduce. Four or five 

_4 forms may be visualized together as set forth in last 
12)48 article (see October issue.) 


9 Ask also, — “ $ is the ratio of what to 48?” Whenthe answer is 
given, write } 24 























Fig. 5 


Ag 


Child says, “4 is the ratio of 12 to 36,” when asked, “ } is the ratio of 
what to 36?” Teacher then writes 12; child observes and reproduces. 
3G 


These questions and conventiunalities should be accompanied by ques- 
tions on the concrete. 

10 How many balls at 12 cents each can be bought for 48c? 

II 24 inches equals * how many feet? 36 inches? 

* Singular is used because of the unity of quantity. 

12 6 slates cost 48c, what cost 3? (The child answers 24c. He 
should see but not be required to say that 3 slates cost } as much as 6. 
4 is the ratio of 24 to 48.) 

13 At the rate of 10 pears for 24c, what cost 5? 

14 15 baskets of fruit weigh 36 lb. Atthat rate what do 5 weigh? 
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Call a 120.(Fig. 4.) Give exercises as before. Call it 121, 
21, 22, 122, 222, 323, etc. Use different numbers like 201, 
220, 102, 203, 210, 202, 112, 221, 212, 312, 302, etc. Do 
not prolong these simple exercises unduly but “ make haste 
slowly” here. Such exercises lay the basis for conceptions 
of quantity as expressed in numbers whose “ how many” is 
not directly conceivable. Moreover in any case, only 
relative value can be appreciated, ¢. g., 8 means } as much 
as 32 and 32 means 4 times as much as 8. If they have 
any other than relative significance, it is not available for 
mathematical purposes. Make concrete problems to be 
associated with all the foregoing work similar to 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13. 


After such a statement as, 4 is the ratio of 812 to 203, 4 
ask, “ 812 equals how many 203’s. What isthe ratio of 4 203)812 
203 to 812? 203 equals what part of 812?” 
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Fig. 6 


Some such imagery as Fig. 5 should come to the mind of 
the child when such questions are asked. He may be 
asked to represent 812 and 203. ‘This will require an act 
of construction preceded by an act of imagination. This 
construction will render a vague image definite. It should 
be freehand but the judgment manifested in the drawing 
should be corrected by measurement. 

Name s 13, 130, 131, 132, 133, 301. (Fig. 6.) 

103, 203, 303, 102, 202, 302. 
230, 231, 233, 333, 323, 223, etc. 
Name s 15, 115, 215, 315,415. (Fig. 6.) 
25, 125, 225, 325. 
35» 335» 45» 445, ete. : tie : s : 

Repeat the exercises given in preceding directions with this last list of 
of values. Always apply abundantly to concrete problems. Lead grad- 
ually to the use of such forms as 3 4 4 





as expressive of the state-1 13)39 303)1212 223)892 etc., 
ments, 3 is the ratio of 39 to 13. 


There are 3 13’s in 39; 4 is the ratio of 13 to 39, etc. 
So far we have dealt with no ratios but such as could be 


easily represented in drawings. We must now pass beyond . 


perception and imaging to deal with larger ratios that are 
not subject to easy graphic representation. 

Ask,— “ What is the ratio of 604 to 2?” and write 2)604. What is 
the ratio of 6té2? Write 3 

2)604 _302 

What is the ratio of 600 to 2? of 4 to 2? Write 2)604 
What is the ratio of 604 to 2? Make no explanations of the process. 
The answer to the question, “ What is the ratio of 600 to 2?” cannot be 
seen direct. It must be inferred. Such questions as, — ‘ What is the 
ratio of 12 to 3; 12 to 4; 6 to 2; 6 to 3; 100 to 50; 100 to 2; 600 to 
300; 600 to 300; 600 to 2?” will lead to the proper inference. 

How many hats at $2 apiece may be had for $604? In such manner 
many problems may be given such as,— Find the ratio of: 


2 to 3 to 4 to 5 to 6 to 
408 303 408 505 1218 
840 306 804 510 636 
480 603 480 525 642 
804 609 448 1020 642 
608 306 484 515 420 
806 903 844 1040 660 
460 963 484 1545 606 
406 309 848 etc. 1824 
604 693 884 etc. 
640 639 808 
684 936 812 
864 906 416 
826 369 1220 
862 669 etc. 
268 996 
etc. 696, etc. 
To solve such problems as,—Find the ratio of 
2 to 3 to 4 to 5 to 
342 426 928 735 
564 789 732 842 
728 829 1134 927 


948 236 245 438 
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Ask,—*“ What is the ratio of 342 to 2?” 
17 
Write 2)342 Of14to 2? Write 2)342 ¢t¢- 
What is the ratio of 927 to 5? Write 5)927. ed 5 to 5? 
I 18 185 
5927, Of 42 to 5? 5)927. Of 27tos? 5)927. Of2tos? 
185 






Write 2)342. Of 2to 2? 


5)927. Of 927 to5? 
a How long will it take me to earn $3525 at a salary of $13 per 
week? What is the ratio of 3525 to 13? 
Solution : What is the ratio of 35 to 13? 2 
Ans. A little less than 3. *3)3525 
Write the form found in the margin without comment or , 
explanation. 
What is the ratio of 92 to 13? 
Ans. A little more than 7. 
What is the ratio of 15 to 13? 
Ans. A little more than I. 
What is the ratio of 2 to 13? 
Ans. + 





ye 

















27 271 2712 
13)3525 13)3525 13)3525 
26 26 26 

92 “92 92 
g! gt gI 
15 15 15 

13 13 
2 2 


6 17 barrels contain 4320 lbs. of sugar; what is the average 
amount in each? 2 


Ask, ;}7 is the ratio of 43 to what? 17)4320 
Ans. A little more than 2. 34 
z'r is the ratio of 92 to what, etc. a” 


This is not properly division although it assumes the 
written form of division. It has been called partition but it 
corresponds more nearly with what has been called multi- 
plying by a fraction. Though the term multiplication is a 
misnomer it is like multiplication in that it is restoration of 
the missing term of a comparison when one term and the 
ratio are given. We may now properly ask the reader to 
formulate the questions and answers for these two problems : 

2236 weeks equals * how many years? 

2236 weeks equals * 43 years; how many weeks equal one year? 


* Note the singular form of the verb indicating a quantity of time, not separate 
weeks. 


Music in the School-Room 


Follow the pupils into the school-room, after a free, noisy 
recess on a hot day. Watch the transition from the -free 
and uncontrolled movement of the play-ground to the 
quiet attention of the school-room through the medium of 
a song. Differences are forgotten — quarrels are healed, 
license gives way to self-control, roughness to gentleness, 
under the influence of the music. Ah, if teachers but knew 
how to use the song, we should hear less of the rod. In 
the harmony of interest begotten by music, wilfulness and 
strife are forgotten. In both senses of discipline, the philo- 
sophic and the common school use of the term, music is of 
inestimable value. And good discipline is indispensable to 
all study. The inference is obvious.— Sarah L. Arnold. 


Rest Exercises II 


KATE S. HuBBARD Sioux City Ia. 
Follow the Leader 


HE following exercise may be given with the children 
7 standing in a circle in the front of the room. If there 

is not room enough in front, they may form in a line 
around the room outside the desks, or stand in the aisles. 
Good march music forms the best accompaniment. Clap 
hands twice out in front; even with shoulders; over the 
head ; even with shoulders; even with waist; behind the 
back. Rub palms of hands past one another four times with 
fingers pointing outward, upward, outward, downward, 
toward the left, toward the right. The noise made by the 
hand brushing past one another should be slight. Beat 
time on the left palm with the forefinger of the right hand. 
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Beat time on the right palm with the forefinger of the left 
hand. 

These are only a few of the movements that may be 
given, and others will suggest themselves to every teacher. 
The teacher should be the leader at first and change quickly 
from one movement to another without stopping to explain, 
unless absolutely necessary. 

The children are so interested that they try their best to 
imitate all the motions and are so curious to know what is 
coming next. The idea of changing rapidly from one thing 
to another seems to have a peculiar charm. It is not 
necessary to give the movements in a regular order, but 
after using them several times the children keep perfect 
time and follow the leader without making a mistake. After 
the teacher has led two or three times a leader should be 
chosen from among the children. Proud moment for the 
little leader. He gives all the movements he can remember, 
then another child is called. Some leaders are so overcome 
by the honor that they fail to remember more than one of 
the exercises, but the honest effort should be appreciated, 
and a pat on the little head, with a remark about his keep- 
ing good time, or asking if that was the exercise he liked 
best, will send him to his place happy.- 


- Housekeeping Exercises 


The children stand in the circle. March music can be 
used, or it can be done without music. Each day, and the 
work to be done, should be announced, then pause, to give 
time for each day’s work. ‘“ Monday, wash ; Tuesday, iron ; 
Wednesday, mend; Thursday, polish the silver, Friday, 
sweep ; Saturday, bake.” 

I do not know where the following rhyme is to be found, 
but much interest will be added to the work for Saturday if 
the teacher repeats it while the children do the acting. 

“ Roll the pastry, beat the cake, 
Then within the oven bake. 
O, what good things we make 
Every Saturday morning.” 

The children will not need much direction for these 
motions. Some of them may not sweep very well, and it 
may be necessary to have some wise child show them how 
to hold a broom. It might be well to remind them that 
they are not to sweep like the old woman who went up in a 
basket to sweep the cobwebs out of the sky. They enjoy 
such an allusion very much. 


A Ball Game 


I have a bright, red ball which has given much pleasure 
to many tiny children. It is one of the kind which fairly 
dances when it is touched. The “game” invented with 
this ball was not much of a game, but it is valued chiefly for 
three things which it introduces ; an unselfish act, a graceful 
bow, and a “ thank you.” This is the game: The children 
stand in a circle and one child is chosen to step to the 
center and bounce the ball, not too hard, just so it will not 
go outside the ring. It will bounce and dance and roll and 
at last stop at the feet of some delighted child. Then it is 
that child’s turn to bounce the ball. After playing for a 
time the ball will probably go to the same child twice and 
then the teacher says, “Children, don’t you think it would 
be kind, if you should get the ball more than once, to make 
a nice bow and give it to some boy or girl who has not had 
it yet?” 

The ball wil! not always be well-behaved, and is very 
likely to hit some little maiden on the head. As the ball is 
so light it can do no harm, this incident will provoke the 
merriest laugh from the whole circle. 


Playing Band 


is another rest exercise which is heartily enjoyed. Good, 
lively music on piano or organ, should be the accompani- 
ment, while the little musicians pretend they are making 
all the music on imaginary drums and horns. 


Skip 
is a delightful exercise. A good polka should furnish the 


music for this game. Three or four children skip inside 
the circle for a moment, then at a signal which should be 
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composed of several pretty chords on the piano, each child 
bows and takes a partner from among those standing in the 
circle. Holding the little partner’s hand, all skip around 
the circle for a while and then take their places. If there 
should not be time enough for all to skip in this way have 
the children turn as if for a march and all skip lightly 
around the circle. 


There are so many beautiful songs with motions and 
kindergarten games that can be used in a primary school. 

In Emilie Poulsson’s “Finger Plays” there are several 
delightful songs which have been a source of great pleasure 
in my school. They are “The Counting Lesson,” “ Five 
Little Mice,” and “ Making Bread.” The first selection is 
composed of two little songs, one for the right hand and 
one for the left. “Five Little Mice’’ will be tound very 
entertaining for any time of the year. “Making Bread” 
should be learned after the children have had lessons about 
the grains the farmer has gathered and the uses we make of 
them. The song begins: 


‘The farmer and the miller 
Have worked, the mother said, 
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And got the flour ready, 
* So I will make the bread.” 

The motions which accompany the song are illustrated in 
the book. This makes an excellent number for the Thanks- 
giving program. 

In the best kindergarten books of songs and games, good 
things are to be found for all times of the year.. Many of 
the games are written for children of three or four years, so 
care should be taken to select the ones having the best 
music and which are more suitable for the primary school. 

Oh, how delighted’ the little people are to play the 
“Skating Game” and the “Snow-ball Game” when the air 
is sharp and biting. Then when spring comes they love to 
sing and play “ Flying Birds,” and “A Little Worm.” “The 
Shoemaker,” and “Though your eyes are blinded,” are 
great favorites. 

Good games do more for the children than to simply 
entertain and rest them. It is best not to teach too many 
songs and games. It is better to have a few of the dest 
ones and have them well learned. 

Children are inclined to sing too loud, so great care 
should be taken to keep the voices soft and sweet. 





in the world. 





dwelling rather than a mill. 


Finally one of the women, a practical, plain-spoken 


dame, asked the owner why he made beauty such an object. 
“I don’t see the use of a frieze like that in a factory,” 
she said, bluntly. ‘Why do you have it?” 


The Use of Beauty 


A party of women once had the privilege of inspecting a 
factory devoted to the manufacture of spool thread. Their 
cicerone was the proprietor of the factory, one of the largest 


What most impressed the visitors, however, was not the 
size and evident prosperity of the plant, but the beauty of 
the place. Not only was every hygienic and vegan 
comfort attended to, but, so far as possible, every zsthetic | 
consideration was observed as well. Around each wall of 
the spacious, well-windowed apartments where the work was ™ 
done, ran a broad, exquisitely painted frieze. The figures 

upon the frieze were a dainty dancing company, beautiful in 32, 
‘color as well as in form, and fit to grace the walls of a 


The mill-owner smiled. ‘ Well, come to think of it, it is 


a very practical reason,” he said. “I find it makes better 
thread.”’— Se?. 





A Mother’s Letter 


(From The Outlook) 
Time in Education 


Dear Outlook: At what age does a child become interested in 
the symbols of things as distinguished from the things them- 
selves? Professor O’Shea’s suggestive article in a recent Outlook 
places the age later than my experience with my own children 
justifies. ‘A mother may hesitate to put her opinion against that 
of an expert in psychology ; yet the observations of an intelligent 
mother must have more weight than the observation~ of a teacher 
Mothers are constantly with their children, and they have that 
most necessary qualification for scientific observation — freedom 
from preconceived theories. : 

My oldest daughter came upon the stage at the time when 
general educational methods were beginning to adjust themselves 
to the conditions of the child mind as set forth by Froebel and 
his fullowers. She had two years in the kindergarten, and at six 
entered a primary school. The object in the primary school was 
to lead her into the three R’s by easy stages. The work in arith- 
metic was tenderly graded. She studied numbers only in relation 
to things. Four objects were placed before her and the figure 
four was learned, and the properties of the number in its various 
combinations and permutations. When her mind was sufficiently 
hardened by this exercise, she was gently led to contemplate five 
articles, with the figure and number five. She was an intensely 
active child both in body and in mind, and began to chafe under 
the limitations. One day, when she was seven, she burst into the 
room and said, ‘‘ Mamma, won’t you give me something hard to 
do in numbers?” ‘‘What would you like?” Lasked. ‘* The very 
hardest thing there is, What is the hardest thing?” I suggested 
long division and cube root. ‘‘Which isthe harder?” I told her 
that I thought I found long division the harder. ‘‘ Won’t you 
give me some?” Iwas amused at her earnestness, and set an 
example in long division, easy, aluhough involving hundreds of 
thousands. I performed the example, explaining the steps, and 
then set a similar example for her. She performed the work 





without error, and called for another example. A hungrier child 
I never saw. For two hours, until | forced her to stop, she con- 
tinued to workthe problems, and then begged to be allowed to 
try cube root. She has not proved to be a mathematical prodigy ; 
the bent of her matured mind has been toward linguistics. 

When my boy came, the study of thechild mind had progressed 
much further. He also had two years at a kindergarten, avd at 
five and a half entered a Froebelian primary school. The first year 
he dealt almost wholly with things. He studied twigs, cocoons, 
and the weather. Stories of wonderful things were read to him, 
and he drew more wonderful pictures of the dramatic situations 
presented in the lives of the heroes. He began to learn to read. 
The teacher would test silica and quartz to determine their 
composition, and then write the words ‘ silica” and ‘‘ quartz” on 
the blackboard, in order that the thing and the symbol of the 
thing might enter the mind together. At the end of the first 
year he could not read that trenchant first line of Webster’s 
Spelling-Book, ‘*‘ You can not put off the law of God.” By easy 
stages and without jar to his intellect he was conducted from the 
contemplation of paper discs to wooden spheres, and finally was 
allowed to study twelve objects. The last part of the year he 
began to be unruly in school. It was very clear to me that the 
child did not have proper work to do. I said to him, ‘‘ John, how 
would you like to go to a school like sister Mary’s, where you 
must work hard; where you would read and write and study 
numbers?” His face was radiant. He clapped his little hands 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, mamma, can’t I goto such aschool. I 
would like it s0 much, so much! Perhaps I could do work in 
thousands!” I wish every student of child psychology could 
have heard the tone and seen the look with which he uttered the 
word thousands. It convinced me that some children at six iove 
abstractions. 

The psychologists are right in saying that the mindof the child 
is wonderfully quickened in the seventh year. How it may be 
with other children I do not know, but with my children this 
quickening brought intense interest in symbols. In other words, 
they were both eager to learn to read and write and figure. 


— Mrs. C. F. B T. 
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Exhibition of the Drawings of the 


Children in the Public Schools 
of Chicago 


(The following extracts concerning this drawing exhibit are clipped 
from the daily newspapers of Chicago.— ED.) 

This exhibit, which will be open until Oct. 17, is much 
larger than that of last year and consequently affords a 
broader view of the results achieved by the system. It 
contains fully five thousand drawings and occupies several 
large rooms in the Art Institute Building. Greater decision, 
strength and originality are noticeable than last year, par- 
ticularly in the work of the grammar grades. This fact 
gives gratification to Miss Josephine Locke and her assis- 
tants, who have had charge of the drawing instruction in all 
grades below the high school. Their efforts have been 
directed toward obtaining larger freedom, individuality and 
naturalness in the work of the children. This broader 
liberty has been purposely extended to even the choice of 
mediums, and the child has been free to select crayon, pen- 
cil, pen, colored chalk or water colors. 


Bold Mass Drawings 


But the most direct result of this effort to break up 
formalism and encourage in every child a stronger and truer 
expression of individuality is shown by the presence in the 
exhibit of a large number of bold mass drawings which are 
practically without outline. These are rough, crude and de- 
void of detail, but give strong and vivid impressions of land- 
scapes, figures and groups in the whole without any attempt 
to analyze or define their component parts. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine that the best of these mass drawings might 
bear a certain resemblance to the offhand sketches or pen- 
cilled memoranda made by the impressionistic painters. 
Certainly they contain an element of dash and rugged sug- 
gestiveness which is not lacking even in the more finished 
work of the impressionists. 

Another feature of the exhibit this year is a large increase 
in the number of drawings in colored chalk and crayon and 
in water colors. The removal of all restrictions in the 
choice of mediums has left the children free to indulge 
their love of color —a tendency much more common than 
has been realized. By far the greater number of pictures 
in color are from schools in the poorer sections of the city, 
taking their pupils from humble homes, in which paintings 
and color prints are practically unknown. 

Not the least important achievement of the drawing 
department of the public schools during the last year is the 
publication of seven booklets covering the work of the first 
eight grades. These books have just been issued, and are 
now being placed in the hands of the grade teachers. 
Their purpose is to guide the teachers in methods of 
instruction, to stimulate the interest and sympathy of the 
latter in the efforts to teach pupils pictorial expression and 
to place in the hands of teachers literature intended to 
suggest pictures closely related to the life of the child. 

A pronounced local strain pervades these selections, as 
many Chicago authors are represented in the compilations, 
which include many of the charming poems for children 
written by the late Eugene Field. Several illustrations by 
Chicago artists embellish the handsomely printed pages of 
these books. 
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What Miss Locke Says 


In explaining the work of the drawing department of the 
public schools for the last year, Miss Locke, the superin- 
tendent, said : ; 

“We have held in view, in our drawing work, the closer 
association of nature study and science, particularly for the 
lower grade, presenting nature study in the form of land- 


—) scape in the mass before the work of analysis is taken up. 


During the previous year several children turned in draw- 
ings decidedly impressionistic in their character and bold 
in their treatment, indicating that the natural tendency of a 
child is to grasp a scene or a landscape in its mass effect 
rather than in detail. These drawings exhibited so much 
boldness and originality that we at once determined to give 
every possible encouragement to a higher development of 
this method of handling and the results have been more 
than satisfactory. 

One of the most striking developments has been the 
revelation of children’s hunger for color. Hundreds of 
them have been willing to make sacrifices in order to 
supply themselves with paints, water-colors and colored 
chalk and crayon. While the materials for black and 
white work are furnished by the school-board, the children 
are still obliged to buy nearly all their materials for painting 
or drawing in color; in spite of this fact, however, we have 
this year more than three times as much color work as any 
previous year has produced. 

It must be remembered that the system of drawing taught 
in the grade schools of this city is unique in that it is vitally 
related to every other study the pupils pursue, and is 
brought into play in connection with arithmetic and geogra- 
phy as well as history and literature. Pictorial geography 
work has received much attention. 

The entire trend of instruction has been upon the line 
that the elements of everything in the past are represented 
in Chicago. Consequently we have begun at Chicago and 
worked back to the classic ages. Beginning with Chicago’s 
examples of administration buildings we have traveled back, 
taking the state capitol building in Springfield, the United 
States capitol at Washington, St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
St. Peter’s in Rome, the Castle of St. Angelo and the 
Coliseum and the Parthenon. 

We have consistently endeavored to bring about natural 
expression of the child’s feelings rather than technical 
excellence, and I feel that the present exhibition shows 
an uplift in the aspirations and sympathies of the grade 
teachers as well as the pupils. I would like to emphasize 
the fact that this exhibit represents the grade teacher of the 
rank and file in her possibilities and attainments. If it had 
not been for the interest, sympathy and ability of the grade 
teacher, who is by no means a specialist in drawing, the 
present standard of excellenee could not have been attained. 
The special drawing teachers cover large districts, including 
many schools, and are able to visit each school only once in 
six or eight weeks. They inspect the drawings und point 
out to the grade teacher the defects and excellencies of the 
work and give suggestions for its improvement. It should 
also be borne in mind that each pupil has not more than 
ninety minutes a week to devote to drawing in school. 

The great waste in instruction in the public schools 
comes from the separate teaching of subjects. Our system 
of drawing instruction has been in the line of correlating 
and uniting all these subjects. 


One Way to Teach Patriotism 


“Two hundred and fifty-two bricks from the little tomb in which the 
body of General Grant rested for many years have been sent from the 
city hall tothe board of education for distribution among the schools of 
the city. Each brick was enclosed in a neat walnut box.” 


What would have been General Grant’s opinion of giving 
to a child a chip of a common brick with sepulchral associa- 


tions to arouse his patriotism and inspire him to noble 
deeds? 


Chicago schools enroll 237,000 children this fall — a gain 
of 12,000 over last year. 
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The Squirming Pod 


MAkyY MANN MILLER Brooklyn N. Y. 


HE first time one of these curious pods began to 
squirm in my hand, it made me squirm, too, for it felt 
like a number of very lively caterpillars wriggling away 

for dear life. Try it yourself, and see if you can keep still. 

But before you can do so, I must tell you its name, and 
where to find it, mustn’t I? It is the fruit of quite a com- 
= plant called jewel-weed, touch-me-not, or lady’s ear- 

rop. 

The plant is coarse and two or three feet tall, with pale 
yellow or orange-colored blossoms, which hang down. Fig. 
I. shows you the siape of the flower. Look for it along 
streams and the edges of ponds and other damp places. I 
have found both fruit and blossoms in August, September 
and October. 

The pods are innocent-looking green things like Fig. II., 
hanging on slender stems. But you can’t trust their looks, 
as you find out when you try to pick one. The moment you 
touch the pod it gives a squirm and a wriggle in your fin- 
gers, and there is nothing left for you to take hold of. 

What his become of it? Try another, and this time go 
about it more carefully and see if you can’t catch it in the 
act. Hold one hand open 
under the fattest pod you 
can find, while with the 
thumb and finger of the 
other you gently snip the 
stem, taking care not to 
touch the pod. If the pod 
is ripe enough, the instant 
it drops into your palm 
you will see it squirming 
violently, as if it had cer- ‘ 
tainly come to life, while the Fi et 
seeds fly in all directions. 

If you have not been startled into spilling everything out 
of your hand you can easily see what has happened- 
Instead of one fat green pod you find six green things, five 
of them much alike and coiled up, while the sixth is not 
coiled. These are the five sections of the shell and the 
central column to which they were fastened. By the burst- 
ing of the pod the seeds have been fired several feet away 
to begin a plantation of jewel-weed in a new place. Take 
a smaller bod that is not yet ready to 
burst and you will find the parts as I 
describe them. 

If I am not mistaken you will be 
eager to try another pod in spite of the 
squirming. I confess that I never can 
resist firing off a few when I find a 
plant, and it always gives me the same 
delightful creepy feeling. I like to 
surprise my friends with them, too. 
Once I tried to carry a boxful to 
school to show to my children, and you 
can guess what was left when I got 
there. Of course the pods had all burst, and I had to take 
the class to the place where they grew. ; 

Now you will think it great fun to send off the pods in 
this way ; but do you suppose it is done all for your amuse- 
ment? No, indeed! Iam sure you must know that there 
is a good reason for everything that happens in nature, 
though we do not always find it out. It is part of the 
plant’s business in life to get its seeds scattered, and as 
these seeds have no hooks by which to catch on to men or 
animals, cannot be blown away by the wind, and are not 
the kind that can be safely carried by birds, Mother Nature 
distributes them in this way. 

Nature never seems to do the same thing twice alike. 
We can find several different ways of seed-scattering in the 
family the jewel-weed belongs to—the Geranium family. 
There is the way of the common yellow wood-sorrel that 
grows in every back yard and all summer long. ‘The wild 
geranium or cranesbill has another. This you must look 
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for in June. The most curious of all the ways that I know 
of in the family is that of a little western plant called storks- 
bill or filaree. I have written about these different ways 
elsewhere, so I shall leave you to keep your eyes wide open 
and make your own discoveries, which I am sure you will 
enjoy very much. 





The Invitation to the Dance 


An Indian Story 
GENEVRA Sisson Stanford University 


One day Docas and his little brother, Silimunat, were 
playing near their brush hut, when Docas heard a little noise 
near by. He looked up and saw an Indian boy about twelve 
years old. The boy held in his hand some strings of deer 
skin. 

“It’s Apa, whose father is chief of the camp nearest us,” 
he said. 

The boy Apa came forward. 
asked. 

“In the sweat-house,” answered Docas. ; 

“Give him this string when he comes out,” asid Apa, 
taking one of the strings from the little bunch. ‘“ Good- 
bye. I have more camps to visit to-day,” and he started 
off on the run. 

Docas and Silimunat looked the string over as soon as 
Apa had gone. They found five knots tied in it a little 
ways apart from each other. 

“T wonder what the knots are for,” said Silimunat. 
you suppose that means they want to fight us?” 

“‘ No, for Apa’s father is our friend. Here comes father. 
We will ask him,” answered Docas. 

Docas and Silimunat ran toward Massea and gave him 
the string. As they passed Lascama she saw the string and 
smiled. When they gave it to Massea, he smiled, too, and 
said, “ It is well.” 

“What does it mean, father?” asked Silimunat. 
do you and mother smile when you see it?”’ 

“Tt means that Chief Yecta sends to Chief Massea an 
invitation for everybody in our rancheria to come to a dance 
at his rancheria,” answered Massea. 

“ All right. Let’s go right away,” said Silimunat, starting 
toward the hut to get the new rabbit skin skirt his mother 
had just made for him. 

“Wait,” said Massea. “ The five knots mean that we 
are not to come for five days.” 

“ Oh, that’s so long to wait,” said Silimunat. 

“ You can watch the time tor us,” said Massea. “ Every 
morning you can untie one of the knots for us, and when 
the last but one is reached, we will start.” 

So every morning as soon as it was light, the two boys 
crept out of the hut and untied a knot. 


“Where’s your father?” he 


“ Do 


“ Why 


The teaching profession should not be a stepping-stone to 
something else. If the heart is not in the work, if the soul 
does not prompt it, then should the teacher drop out of the 
ranks. Not all are born teachers, not all have the “‘ knack” 
of teaching. “Blessed is he who has found his work; let 
him ask no other blessedness,” said Carlyle. When women 
feel, as men do, the permanent necessity of fitting them- 
selves for their life work, choosing professions because of 
their ability in a special line, their choice of teaching deter- 
mined by love of the work and love of the children, physi- 
cal health, and energy, and common sense, they will have a 
foundation for the rearing of a superstructure reaching from 
the “lowly earth to the vaulted skies.” — Zséelie Reel. 





Who ever saw a lazy child when left to himself? 


As a rule, pupils that enter the receiving classes are good- 
natured and wide awake. Where do they become stupid? 
What is the cause? 
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Games and Plays for the School- 
7 Room III 


KATHERINE BEEBE. 
I 


URING November our attention is directed more or 
less towards the Thanksgiving season and the farmer’s 
work. That most interesting part of his farm, the 

barnyard, makes a fitting subject therefore for our Novem- 
ber games. In connection with stories of Columbus, The 
Pilgrims, the First Thanksgving, Life in Early New England, 
and The Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving as it has existed in 
reality, and as it always will exist in the hearts and minds of 
the American people, introduce the game of “Spin, 
Lassie, Spin,’’ on Page 16, Part 2. The children will thus 
be helped to understand how important a part of the home 
life the spinning industry used to be. Perhaps a real spin- 
ning wheel could be brought in and operated. At any rate 
pictures can be shown illustrating the process. Most of the 


“* Spin, lassie, spin ” 


Swedish men and women living now in our country have 
seen this work in their homes, and the gestures needed in 
the play can easily be learned from one of them. For our 
purpose the large spinning wheel before which the New 


England dame stood will be the best. All the laddies and 
lassies will stand in the aisle, and the wheel will supposedly 
stand where the desk is. As the song 
is sung the wheel will be turned and 
the thread drawn out and in in time 
to the exquisite music of the words, 
“ Spin, lassie, spin ! ; 
The thread goes out and in, 
Growing like your yellow hair 


Sense will grow from year to year, 
Spin, lassie, spin!” 


Il 


Let us now go out of the old farm- 
house among the farm animals. One 
of Miss Smith’s songs designed for a 
play with the hard and soft balls of 
the kindergarten seemed to me so very 
simple that I hesitated about using it 
with my five-year-old children, but no 
song which they ever sang, with its 
suggested action, ever gave them 
more pleasure. They asked for it again 
and again during the year, and we 
used, changed, and adapted it to all sorts of kindergarten 
exigencies. There is in it so much of the simple bodily 
movement which delights all children, and which is so much 
desired and sought after for school-room exercise, that I 
place it here among the school games, assuring teachers 
that its simplicity need not ‘frighten them in the least. It 
is on Page 67, of Part 2. 
‘“* Here’s a little kitty, 
Going round and round, 


She has cushions on her feet, 
And never makes a sound,” etc, 
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For our specific play uses we pluralize the words and 
sing “ Here are little kitties,” and “ Here are little ponies.” 
Choose a number of children to be kitties and let them run 
as if they “had cushions on their feet” while the rest sing 
for them, and play ponies in the same way, adapting the 
action to the suggestive words, 


“They have hoofs upon their feet, 
And stamp upon the ground.” 


Following out the suggestion of this play many of the 
farm animals may have a bracing bit of exercise. The chil- 
dren can choose the animals and the teacher can, with a 
very little rhyming ingenuity, adapt words to the new 
necessity. Here are a few examples which we used in the 
kindergarten : 

Here’s a little doggy, 
Running round and round. 


They have claws upon their feet, 
And make a little sound. 


Here are little brownies,} 
Running round and round. 
They have shoes upon their feet, 

But do not make a sound. 


Here are little squirrels, 
Running round and round, 
They have such wee bits of feet 

They scarcely make a sound. 


III 


Let the farmer show us now what he had to do before the 
Thanksgiving harvest could be gathered in. The aisles are 
the furrows in which the grain was planted. Two-thirds of 
the children, by twos, become ploughmen, ploughs and 
horses. One child, extending his arms behind him, 
becomes both plough and horse, the other of the two takes 
hold of these extended hands and thus guides the plough. 
The other third of the children (what a chance for a real 
number lesson!) become the sowers, and to the rather 
stately and solemn music of the Thanksgiving Hymn on 
Page 24 of Part 2, the procession of ploughmen and sowers 
marches gravely up one furrow and down the next, singing, 


“* We plough the fields, and scatter 
The good seed o’er the land, 
But it is fed and wz-tered 
By God’s almighty hand.” etc. 


** Here are little kitties” 


IV 


And now we pass on into the barnyard, Page 100, Part 2, 
which must be the space in front of the desks, even 
though it be small. The children must have their parts 
in the game assigned to them, by their own choice as 
far as possible, so that as the song is sung each animal may 
come from the field, which is the desk space, into the barn- 
yard as he is called. Ask who will be 

1. The Cow. 
2. The Pony. 
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3- Mother Hen and ten chickens. 
4. Goosey-gander. 

5. The Ducks. 

6. Piggy-wig and Piggy-wee. 

7- The Dog. 

8. 


The Rooster. 
9. Grandpapa. 
10. Mother and children. 
11. Pigeons. 

The shyest little folks will prefer to be the farmer’s chil- 
dren, and the unlimited number of ducks and pigeons 
called for will provide parts for all. Let the parts as 
assigned at first be kept as long as the game is played and 
encourage each child to improve his imitation by observa- 
tion out of school. 

A corner of the room becomes the house where mother 
and children live. They will have to do most of the sing- 





“We plough the fields” 


ing, for this game usually absorbs the children’s attention so 
that they do not sing, and indeed they should not during 
so great bodily activity. In the kindergarten we often sing 
the song through on the morning circle illustrating with our 
hands and fingers, but on the play circle the words are 
usually left to the little group representing mother and 
children, of which group the teacher is a part. 

Grandpapa stays in the barnyard. Pointers laid from 
desk to desk across the aisles are the bars of the barnyard 
gate. He takes down the bars, and as the song calls the 
animals they come into the barnyard, where they dispose 
themselves comfortably for the night. Some special spot 
must be the hay-loft for the pigeons. The dog stays awake 
but everything else goes to sleep. After a few minutes 
silence the rooster begins to crow, the animals wake, each 
begins to talk in its own language, while grandpapa, mother 
and.children come out to feed them. They are then driven 
out into the pasture where each finds his own place, and at 
a given signal the game ends. 


The Schools of the Twentieth 
Century 


The schools of the twentieth century will be free. The 
nineteen century schools are called free because attendance 
at them is free. The child will be free in the twentieth 
century school. Free growth is the only full growth. The 
coercive, mandatory, compulsory spirit will become but a 
shameful memory when teachers aim to develop the divinity 
in the child, instead of making their supreme purpose the 
restriction of its depravity. 

The child will be trained to find most of its problems in 
the twentieth century school. Problem discovery is more 
educative than problem solution, and infinitely more useful 
to the individual and the race. 

Teachers will not try to dominate the interest of the child 
in the twentieth century school. The pupil’s self-active 
interest is the only persistent propelling motive to intel- 
Jectual effort. The child’s self-active interest is dwarfed by 
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the substitution of the teacher’s interest for its own; inter- 
est power is blighted, the tendency to self-activity of interest 
is weakened. Teachers will learn that their duty is to sup- 
ply proper conditions and environment. The child’s imter- 
est acts spontaneously under appropriate conditions. 

Teachers will distinguish clearly between responsive 
activity and self-activity, between expression and sek- 
expression in the twentieth century school. Self-inactivity 
includes the motive as well as the activity, the initiative as 
well as the executive activity. It must be originative as 
well as operative, or selfhood is not developed. The 
neglect of selfhood and the warping of selfhood have been 
the greatest evils of school life in the past. 

The schools of the twentieth century will give increased 
attention to physical culture, to arrest the physical deterior- 
ation of the race, and strengthen it intellectually and 
morally ; they will give manual training for educational, not 
economic reasons, and to all children, especially to younger 
children, instead of to senior pupils, as at present; they 
will teach art as the highest form of human expression to 
qualify for clearer interpretation of the artistic ideals of the 
leaders in human evolution, and to enlarge the expressive 
power of humanity; and their supreme purpose will be to 
develop a strong, self-reliant, self-directing individuality, 
and train it by the experiences of school life to become a 
co-operative element in an inter-dependent community.— 
Fames L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto. 


The Eggs in the Nest 


There was a tree stood in the ground, 

The prettiest tree you ever did see; 

The tree in the wood, and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 


And on this tree there was a limb, 

The prettiest limb you ever did see; 

The limb on the tree, and the tree in the wood, 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 


And on this limb there was a bough, 

The prettiest bough you ever did see; 

The bough on the limb, and the limb on the.tree, 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in the wood, 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 


Now on this bough there was a nest, 

And in this n. st there were some eggs, 

The prettiest eggs you ever did see; 

Eggs-in the nest, and the nest on the bough, 

The bough on the limb, and the limb on the tree, 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in the wood, 
The tree in the wood and the wood in the ground 
And the green grass growing all around, 

And the green grass growing all around. 


— The Riverside Primer and Reader, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Thanksgiving 
Once more the annual festival is near and once more 
the little folks must be told about it. They know of it 
mainly in its festival aspect. The teacher must lift the 
occasion to a higher plane. 
It is one thing to talk in a general way about a feeling of 


thankfulness—which way doesn’t mean much of anything— . 


and quite another thing to single out the different factors of 
nature and humanity that go to make life beautiful. 

The sunshine, the dew, the rain, the winds, all enter into 
the growth and ripening of a single apple ;— but do the 
children ever think of it that way? It is this truth under- 
lying the most familiar things ; the beneficence that makes 
the joy of every day; the Divine Plan revealed in the 
commonest things, that make up the lesson for the Thanks- 
giving season. 

And the thought for others — the losing sight of self in a 
happy interest in the less fortunate ; — every teacher knows 
how this leading thought is to be instilled, little by little, in 
happy ways that the children will like and not feel that they 
are being preached to. 

Will it not be well for every primary teacher to plan out 
her work for the month of November with these thoughts 
in mind that she wishes the children to absorb? To depend 
upon chances or for things to happen to give opportunities 
for this fork is a mistake. The way must be planned 
beforehand and little talks and little lessons arranged that 
will not seem made up and “lugged in”’ for the occasion. 
Why should not the children be approached with the same 
tact and skill and righteous diplomacy which we practise 
toward older people in our contact with the world? 


“ Pieces” for Recitation 


They are everywhere, yet suitable selections for children 
to memorize are very hardto find. They are largely over 
the heads of the children or they are apt to be senseless 
rhymes that are better out of the memory than in it. Now 
a good recitation cannot be secured without drill, and to 
drill pointless, meaningless rhyme into a child’s memory is 
asin. Again, verses about children are not suitable for 
children to repeat no matter how beautiful they may be in 
themselves. They are written from a mature standpoint 
and were never designed for children to recite. Take for 
instance, verses from Longfellow’s “Children.” Fancy a 
little child saying 

* Ah what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more?” 
And again, 
“ Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said.” 

Is this the kind of thing that children should say about 
themselves? Yet that selection is given over and over again 
in the “Friday Afternoon” columns of educational journals. 
Let us use some taste and judgment, teachers, in this matter. 

An educational publication has been received containing 
“ Red Riding-Hood,” dramatized in rhyme. Here are 
some of the verses: 


( The wolf) 
“T’ll kill old granny when inside 
And quickly gobble up her; 
Then for Red Riding-Hood abide, 
And eat the maid for supper.” 
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(Red Riding-Hood ) 
“ Look, dad, he’s eaten grandma dear 
And dressed up in her clothes. 
See, see the blood his jaws besmear 
And on his great teeth shows.” 

By the time the children are well drilled in this realistic 
drama they will have plenty of food for the imagination and 
they may also have a slight dread of going to bed alone or 
being left in the dark afterwards. 

There is imperative need for teachers to “ take a stand” 
in this matter of recitations for the children. Better silence 
in the school-room forevermore than the cheap, showy, sen- 
sational stuff that is sure to be found in some part of nearly 
every “Entertainment for Friday Afternoons” and for 
holiday occasions. 


The Kindergarten News (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass.) has been enlarged and will appear hereafter as 
Kindergarten Review, under the editorship of Emilie Poulsson 
and Laura E. Poulsson. The September number promises 
finely for such a magazine as the teachers of youngest 
children will enjoy and profit by, no matter whethér they 
are known as kindergarten or primary. Miss Emilie Pouls- 
son’s well-deserved fame as a skilful helper for the “ baby- 
room”? teachers, is sufficient reason to believe that she can 
do still more for them in her capacity as editor. 


We are fortunate in having the daughter of Olive Thorne 
Miller as a contributor to Prmary Epucation. “ The 
Plant that Sleeps” (in October number) and “The 
Squirming Pod” in this issue from the pen of Mary Mann 
Miller testify to the strong instinct and appreciation for 
Nature’s marvels that have made Mrs. Miller’s Bird books 
household treasures. 


After reading the article “ Interpretative Reading ” by Miss 
Burgert, turn to the book page and read the notice of Mr. 
Skinner’s “ Studies in Literature and Composition.” The 
article referred to and others which will follow by the same 
writer are based upon the plan for literature study contained 
in Mr. Skinner’s book. It is worth your examination. 


To get into the spirit of the old colonial days for the 
Thanksgiving month read Jane G. Austen’s 

“‘ Standish of Standish.” 

“ Betty Alden.” 

“ David Alden’s Daughter.” 

Also the books of Alice Morse Earle. 

“ Costumes of Colonial Times.” 

“ Customs and Fashions in Old New England.” 

“The Sabbath in Puritan New England.” 

“* Diary of a Boston School Girl.” 


New Books for Prima:y Teachers 


“ Songs of Happy Life.’”” Compiled by Sarah J. Eddy. 
(Art and Nature Pub. Co., Providence, R., 1.) 


“Stories of Great Inventors.” By H. E. Macomber. 
(Educational Pub. Co., Boston.) 


*Duntonian Vertical Writing Books.” 
Brown & Co., Boston.) 


'“ The New System of Free-Hand Writing.” Semi-vertical 
Edition. By C. L. Curtiss. (American Book Co., N. Y.) 


“Elementary Drawing.” By Elizabeth Moore Hallowell. 
(The Macmillan Co., N. Y.) 


“Stories of American Pioneers.” (Educational Pub. Co., 
Boston.) 


“* Matka and Kotif.” An Allegory of the Fur Seal. 
President David Starr Jordan. 
Francisco. ) 


(Thompson, 


By 
(Whitaker & Ray Co., San 


“Studies in Literature and Composition.” 


By W. H. 
Skinner. (J. H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb.) 
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Hope Desire’s Thanksgiving 
A. L. B. 
T was the day before Thanksgiving, and Hope Desire 
| Bradcot was down on her knees before the big fire-place 

cleaning the brass andirons and saying to herself, “Oh I 
wish, how I wish I had a doll!” 

Did you ever hear of such a thing! A little seven-year- 
old girl not to have a dolly! But Hope Desire’s mamma 
didn’t believe in dolls, and Hope Desire herself was a little 
Puritan girl who lived many long, long years ago. 

“Come, child,” called Mother Bradcot, “you have 
scoured those irons long enough now. Sit down and learn 
your catechism. Uncle Lovejoy and Aunt Thankful will 
be here to-morrow and they’ll want to hear you say it.” 

Hope took down the book from the shelf near the old 
clock, and sat down in one corner of the long high-backed 
wooden bench called a “settle,” but all the time she was 
thinking of Betty Oldfield’s doll. 

“ Oh, if I only had one!” she sighed again and again. 

Betty Oldfield was the little girl who lived next door, and 
this very morning she had shown Hope a “ real truly’ doll 
that her sailor-uncle had brought her from Holland, the 
only one Hope Desire had ever seen in all her life. Think 
of that ! 

“Qh, it is so beautiful!” Hope said to herself. “All 
made of wood, with big black eyes, and a red nose and 
mouth, and it has a cap too, with a ruffle like Grandma’s, 
and a dress that buttons!” 

“ Can’t I make one out of something? OI could, I do 
believe I could out of a corn cob, only there’s this cate- 
chism to learn and twenty rows to knit on father’s socks 
before supper, and it is two o'clock already. But I do want 
Cousin Waitstill to see it to-morrow.” 

Then a little frightened look came into her eyes and her 
cheeks grew very red as she thought, “ I’ll do it after I go 
to bed. Mother lets me put out my own candle now, 
nobody will know, and anyhow I mus¢ have a doll,” and she 
thought and planned about it as she worked away the rest 
of the afternoon. 

“Come, daughter,” said her mother when the supper 
things had been put away, “ it is bed-time ; say good-night 
to father and grandmother. We must be up betimes 
to-morrow.” 

Quickly the little candle was lighted, the good-nights 
said, and she hurriedly undressed and crept into bed. 

Then she listened! She heard her father wind the 
clock, rake the ashes over the fire, bolt and bar the outside 
door, and then all was quiet. 

Hardly daring to breathe she drew from under the pillow 
a fat round cob from which she had stripped the corn when 
she went to feed the hens that day. 

Then with fear and trembling she went to work. 

How still it was! Nota sound could be heard save her 
own little frightened heart that went thump! thump! Her 
cold fingers flew fast, the candle burned lower and lower, 
and she wondered what her mother would say if she knew. 

But what a beauty the doll was going to be! 

Some scraps of old white linen from the rag-bag made a 
cap, and a piece of her own best linsey-woolsey gown made 
a dress, while a corner of an old shawl wrapped round Miss 
Dolly’s shoulders covered up her lack of arms. 

“You must have a name dear,” whispered the little girl. 
“Betty calls her doll Barbara, and you shall be Dorothy 
Ann ;” then with a piece of charcoal that she had saved 
from the ashes, the last fine touches,—eyes, nose and 
mouth,— were added just as the old kitchen clock rang out 
ten. 
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Almost too frightened to move she blew out the light in 
breathless haste, and covering dear Dorothy Ann’s charcoal 
mouth with kisses, she clasped her tight in her arms and 
cuddled down under the warm bedclothes. 

“Oh, oh!” she said as she tried to go to sleep. “I was 
never up so late in all my life. What will mother do to 
me?’’ 

The warm sunlight was streaming in through the one 
little thick glass window when Hope Desire’s mother called 
“Come, daughter,’’ and she awoke to find it Thanksgiving 
Day. Dorothy Ann, with her big charcoal, eyes was lying 
on the pillow beside her. 

Not daring to let the doll be seen she stowed it away in 
her little corner cupboard and ran down stairs to set the 
table for breakfast. 

By the time the dishes were washed, and the catechism 
said again, Uncle Lovejoy, Aunt Thankful and Wait- 
still arrived ; then they all went to meeting, walking in a 
solemn line to the place of worship. 

Would yow like to sit still in church for three long dreary 
hours, on a wooden bench with no back, on Thanksgiving 
Day? ‘This was what little Hope Desire was expected to 
do. 

Was it any wonder that the brown eyes, open so late the 
night before, should grow drowsy ard that the little tired 
head should nod?  Fainter and fainter grew the preacher's 
voice, farther and farther away it sounded, and in spite of 
Cousin Waitstill’s warning glances and quiet nudgings, a 
dreadful thing happened. Hope Desire Bradcot fell fast 
asleep ! 

But even this was not the worst! 

The “tithing-man,” always on the watch, saw her and 
came and gave her two sharp little raps with his long stick 
that had a rabbit’s foot at the end. 

Poor Hope Desire! The disgrace was too much. She 
grew red and white ; then the hot blinding tears came as 
she thought of a little girl who sat up till ten o’clock the 
night before dressing Dorothy Ann, when she should have 
blown out the candle at seven. 

What should she do? How could she face them all at 
dinner? Would they let her Aave any dinner, and would 
meeting never be done? 

The preacher said “Amen” at last, and the people 
walked solemnly home. 

Not a word was spoken to Hope Desire until the house 
was reached ; then her father, with a stern face, led her to 
her grandmother, who was too old and feeble to go to 
meeting, and said, ‘‘ Our daughter has disgraced the name 
of Bradcot. She fell asleep in meeting-time and was 
wakened by fhe tithing-man.” 

This was more that the poor child could bear ; she rushed 
into her room, drew Dorothy Ann from her hiding-place, 
and threw herself into her mother’s arms, sobbing out the 
whole story. 

“Will you forgive me, mother?” she moaned, and 
Mother Bradcot, who was very much like mothers the world 
over, hugged her up to her and said, “ Yes, child, but you 
must go to bed at sundown for a week — you and Dorothy 
Ann.” 


The Leaves at Play 

Come and watch the merry little leaves at play ; 
Jolly times they’re having this November day. 
Down they gently flutter like the flakes of snow, 
Chasing one another, flying to and fro. 
Don’t tell me they’re only driven by the wind, 
I am sure they’re doing just as they’ve a mind. 
See those two go racing swiftly down the street ! 
Red’s ahead, now yellow, which, think you, will beat? 
Some have gone in swimming down in yonder nook, 
See that host of bathers diving in the brook. 
There a crowd has gathered in an eager talk ; 
Now they’re widely scattered all along the walk. 
So they gaily frolic through the sunny hours, 
Careless of the winter with its icy showers ; 
But the cold is coming and the snow drifts deep ; 
When their play-time’s over, quietly they'll sleep. 

— Selected 
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Ten Little Autumn Leaves 


ALIce E. ALLEN Lowville N. Y. 
Music: — ‘* Nellie Bly.” 


1 Hanging high, hanging high, 
On the maple tree. 
All the others flew away, 
Only ten are we. 
2 Winds call us, winds coax us, 
3 Oh, the day is fine,— 
4 The tiniest one of all “let go,”— 
5 And now there are but nine. 


Hanging high, hanging high, 
6 Yellow, red, and brown ; 

7 Tight we clasp the branches bare, 
8 And on you all look down. 

® Winds sway us, winds swing us 
10 Through the autumn late,— 

‘I One little one swings out too far,— 

And now there are but eight. 


Hanging high, hanging high, 
On a moonlit e’en, 
12 The fairies come and dance with us, 
All dressed in fairy-green. 
13 Winds whisper, winds warn us,— 
14 One stays out till ‘leven,— 
15 We never see her any more,— 
And now there are but seven. 


Hanging high, hanging high, 
Children down below, 
Sigh for us, and cry for us, 
But cannot climb, you know. 
16 Winds find us, winds wind us, 
Play us puzzling tricks,— 
17 One grows quite dizzy with the play,— 
And now there are but six. 


Hanging high, hanging high, 
November days are wet ; 
18 We weep a little with the rain 
O’er days we can’t forget. 
19 Winds soothe us, winds hush us, 
To be gay we strive, 
20 But one drops downward like a tear,— 
And now there are but five. 


Hanging high, hanging high, 
21 Oh, the days are cold ; 
We shiver when the night comes on, 
22 And to each other hold. 
23 Winds rock us, winds knock us, 
*4 Then grow still once more ; 
25 A cold white Frost just pinches one,— 
And now there are but four. 


Hanging high, hanging high, 

All alone — we four — 

26 We look, and wonder what we’ll do 
When autumn shall be o’er. 

27 Winds strike us, winds tear us, 
Bend our maple-tree, 

28 A snowflake falls and kisses one,— 
And now there are but three. 


. 
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Hanging high, hanging high, 
We are lonely here, 
We listen while the children tell 
About Thanksgiving cheer ; 
29 Winds chill us, winds cut us, 
All the long night through, 
30 And when the morning comes again, 
Alas, there are but two. 


Hanging high, hanging high, 
Lonely little leaves ; 
31 We hold each other’s hands in fear, 
32 Each for the other grieves. 
33 Winds hear us, winds cheer us, 
Say, “ Your work is done,” 
4 One calls “ good-bye,” and floats away,— 
And now there is but one. 


Hanging high, hanging high, 
35 Flowers sleep down below ; 
One little leaf says she must help 
To cover them from snow. 
36 Winds caress her, winds bless her, 
37 Each will do her share 
38 To make the blossoms grow again 
39 Next spring-time, bright and fair ! 


Motions 


Ten little girls should be chosen. Tallest is numbered 1, and has 
voice, strong and sure, so that she can sing a few lines as a solo. No. 2 
should be a trifle shorter than No 1, and so on decreasing in size. Very 
tiny girls may be used for No. 9 and No. 10, as they learn and sing — 
No. 9, two stanzas, and No. 10, one stanza. 

First four girls should be dark-haired, and wear brown dresses, or, if 
more convenient, any dresses, prettily trimmed with brown autumn 
leaves. Next three should be auburn-haired, and represent red leaves, in 
bright red dresses. Last three should be golden haired, and wear bright 
yellow. 

1. Children enter, and march once or twice around stage, with slight 
swaying motion of bodies, in time to music. Then take places across 
front of stage, with hands lightly folded. This position is taken, by 
those standing, at close of each stanza, and held until first motion in 
stanza following. 

2. Raise both hands upward, sway them gracefully to right ear, hold- 
ing one above and one below, and bending slightly, as if listening; then 
sway back to left ear; smile coaxingly 

(There are two motions for each fifth line of each stanza. The first is 
taken on first “winds,” to right; the second on second “ winds,” to 
left.) 

Clasp hands as if in delight. 

4. All bring hands above heads to right. Hold, except last one, 
who drops as if “letting go.” 

All except last number sing sadly, shaking heads slowly, with 
hands as in(1). Last number raises hands high above head, rises on 
tip-toe, then lowers arms and body slowly, throughout line, with pretty 
fluttering motion of hands. At Jast word of line, she sinks lightly to 
floor, and hides face in both hands. She retains this position until (37). 
Each number, in turn, on last line of each stanza, repeats these motions, 
while others sing as directed. 

6. Take corners of dress-skirts; looking at them. 

7. Rise on tip-toe; raise both hands upward to left; look up. 

8. Hold weight on toes; lean slightly forward; look down. 

9. Sway hands gracefully; see (2). 

10. Continue (9). 

11. All continue (9) except last, who swings hand out violently, then 
drops them quickly (at “ far”) as if losing hold of branch. She then 
repeats (5). 

12. Hold skirt by corners; dance to right, crossing left foot prettily 
over right; then back to left, crossing right foot over left. Continue in 
time to music until (13). 

13. Sing warningly; raise right fore-finger, with warning gesture 
first to right, etc. See (2). 

14. All but last one lean forward; look anxiously at her. She steps 
out a little in front of others and continues (12) smiling. 

15. Last one dances more slowly; looks over shoulder, as if in fear. 
Others open eyes very wide; sing as if frightened; shake heads slowly 
and impressively. See (5). 

16, Turn round and round slowly; (to right throughout entire line’. 
At “ plays ” turn to left. 

17. All cease whirling, except last one, who goes on slowly until end 
of line. See (5). ; 

18. Rub eyes with fists. 

19. Hold both arms straight out in front; sway. See (2.) 

20. All repeat (10) except last one, who repeats (18). See (5). 

21. Shiver slightly. 

22. Put arms about each other's waists; come close together. 

23. Bend over; sway both hands violently. See (2). 

24. Position (1), 





